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Frontier  is  a  non-profit-making  Christian  venture. 

It  is  the  organ  of  the  World  Donunion  Press  and  the 
Council. 


Christian  iFrontier 


The  Christian  Frontier  Council  is  a  fellowship  of  thirty  or  forty  laymen 
and  women  who  hold  responsible  positions  in  secular  life  and  have  met  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  past  sixteen  years  to  explore  with  each  other  the  practical  implica¬ 
tions  of  their  faith.  They  include  members  of  all  denominations.  From  time  to 
time  the  Council  forms  specialised  groups  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as  politics, 
medicine,  or  education.  The  Council  does  not  seek  publicity,  but  on  appropriate 
occasions  the  substance  of  its  discussions  will  be  made  known  in  this  journal. 

The  World  Dominion  Press,  founded  in  1924,  is  the  publishing  branch  of  the 
Survey  Application  Trust.  It  exists  to  study  and  promote  the  growth  of  self- 
support,  self-propagation,  and  self-government  in  the  newer  Christian  churches 
of  the  world,  and  the  survey  of  unevangelised  areas  and  peoples.  In  pursuit 
of  these  aims  it  has  published  a  comprehensive  series  of  studies,  both  of  regional 
situations  and  of  the  application  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  modem  world. 
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From  the  Editor 


j  The  existence  of  modern  weapons  is  a  hard  fact,  a  fact  which  places 
,  a  cruel  burden  on  the  conscience  of  this  generation.  Pacifists  and  near 
pacifists  see  what  seems  to  them  to  be  a  clear  answer.  But  they  do 
1  not  convince  everyone.  In  fact  most  people,  whether  they  are 
Christian  or  not,  think  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  justifiable  and 
^  ?  indeed  a  duty  to  resist  attack.  But  when  is  one  so  justified  and  in 

j  any  case  what  means  of  defence  can  be  used  with  a  clear  conscience  ? 

I  Immediately  one  is  plunged  into  the  most  difficult  discussion  in  which 

^  I  moral  questions  and  technical  questions  are  so  bound  up  that  one 

cannot  be  considered  without  the  other.  We  need  consistent  wise 
'  '  guidance  if  we  are  to  decide  rightly,  but  so  far  the  guidance  that  we 

^  ;  have  received  has  been  scrappy  and  not  all  of  it  has  been  wise. 

!  Frontier’s  defence  correspondent,  “Pax,”  writes  as  follows  about 
I  -  a  new  and  promising  development  in  this  field: 

On  28th  November  the  newspapers  reported  the  establishment  in  London 
;  of  an  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  backed  by  a  substantial  grant  from  the 

;  Ford  Foundation,  and  with  a  distinguished  governing  council.  The  member¬ 

ship  of  the  council  is  in  itself  striking.  Mr.  Denis  Healey  and  Sir  James 
t  Hutchison  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  each  specialises 

in  foreign  affairs  and  defence  questions.  Science  is  represented  by  Professor 
Blackett  and  Sir  Henry  Tizard.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Buzzard,  Air 
Chief  Marshal  Sir  Ronald  Ivelaw  Chapman,  and  Lieutenant  General  Sir  John 
Eldridge  bring  distinguished  service  experience.  There  are  publicists  of  the 
quality  of  Captain  Liddell  Hart,  Michael  Howard  and  Richard  Goold  Adams, 
together  with  the  Editor  of  the  Economist.  And  the  chairman  is  Sir  Kenneth 
[  Grubb  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  (who  is 

i  also,  of  course,  Chairman  of  Frontier’s  Board  of  Management).  The  churches 

.  ^  are  also  represented  by  Canon  Waddams,  General  Secretary  of  the  Church  of 

J  j  England  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Rev.  Alan  Booth  of  the  C.C.I.A. 

»  The  establishment  of  the  new  Institute  marks  the  recognition  that  questions 

)  of  defence  no  longer  belong  in  any  exclusive  way  to  professionals  at  the  game, 

)  '  but  that  with  the  advent  of  modem  weapons  they  have  profound  implications 

;  in  foreign  policy,  in  moral  and  spiritual  judgements  and  indeed  in  every  depart- 

I  ment  of  life.  It  is  curious  that  nowhere  else  in  the  Western  world  outside 

‘  America  is  there  a  place  where  defence  questions  are  being  competently  con- 

’  sidered  outside  official  circles  and  in  this  wider  context.  To  this  extent 

^  governments  cannot  draw  upon  objective  work  in  this  field  for  their  own 

S  I  guidance  as  they  can  in  so  many  others. 

I  For  this  reason  alone  the  new  Institute  is  welcome,  the  more  so  as  it  is 

J  intended  to  serve  and  draw  upon  an  international  constituency  beyond  the 

shores  of  Britain.  But,  in  the  more  narrowly  Christian  sense,  here  is  a  chance 
both  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  churches  about  the  actual  issues  of  defence 
!  which  governments  have  to  handle,  and  to  articulate,  perhaps  in  a  more 

i  informed  and  relevant  way,  Christian  witness  about  weapons  and  wars  and 

policies.  The  Institute  puts  a  question  to  the  churches :  faced  with  the  hard 
facts,  what  help  can  you  give?  And  evidently  the  question  is  being  asked 
/  with  deep  seriousness. 

The  serving  officers,  civil  servants,  and  politicians  who  make  defence 
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policy  are  often  Christians  who  feel  to  the  full  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  deciding  aright.  As  “Pax”  indicates,  some  of  them  look  to 
the  Church  for  help.  In  the  past  they  have  not  received  much  help 
or  sympathy  from  the  Church.  So  it  is  good  news  that  Christians  are 
playing  their  full  part  in  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies.  Indeed, 
“Pax”  was  almost  too  modest  about  the  part  played  by  Christians  as 
a  “catalytic  agent”  in  starting  the  Brighton  Conference  Association 
out  of  which  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  has  grown. 

It  is  good  that  the  government  departments  concerned  have  given 
the  Institute  a  warm  welcome,  but  official  friendliness  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  into  official  domination. 

Pasternak 

When  the  last  issue  of  Frontier  went  to  press  I  was  a  bit  ahead  of 
the  news  in  saying  that  the  publication  of  the  English  translation  of 
Dr.  Zhivago  would  have  historic  consequences,  but  I  did  not  foresee 
the  sensational  publicity  that  the  book  has  had.  Pasternak’s  values 
are  not  those  of  Marxism.  Forty-one  years  after  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  it  is  no  reason  for  the  way  in  which 
much  of  the  press  took  the  book  up  as  if  it  were  a  political  manifesto. 
Did  our  western  propagandists  forget  that  Boris  Pasternak  is  a  human 
being  living  in  Russia?  Not  all  the  use  that  was  made  of  the  book 
was  entirely  scrupulous.  For  instance,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  copies  of  the  book  printed  in  Russian  have  appeared  from 
a  mysterious  source  and  have  been  offered  gratis  to  Soviet  citizens. 
I  have  read  one  of  these  copies  which  was  brought  back  by  a  friend 
from  the  Brussels  exhibition.  An  edition  in  Russian  printed  in  the 
West  is  expected  in  the  spring.  One  wonders  why  the  sponsors  of  the 
pirate  edition  could  not  wait  for  that.  Who  was  behind  this?  No 
doubt  the  Kremlin  have  their  guess  and  I  have  mine.  Perhaps  our 
guesses  tally. 

Dr.  Zhivago  is  a  powerful  book.  It  would  have  been  better  to  leave 
it  to  do  its  work  unaided.  Now  those  Soviet  citizens  who  admire 
it  can  be  made  to  feel  unloyal  to  their  country.  This  will  tend  to 
reduce  its  effect.  Pasternak  is  not  politically  minded.  Indeed  that 
is  one  of  his  weaknesses.  Like  so  many  Russians  he  revolts  against 
the  abuses  of  government  in  such  a  way  that  he  makes  anarchy  seem 
the  only  alternative  to  oppressive  rule.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  in 
accepting  the  Nobel  prize  he  had  no  idea  of  the  political  consequences 
that  were  bound  to  follow.  Such  is  the  occasional  naivet6  of  genius. 
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The  threat  to  banish  him  was  an  indication  of  the  milder  ways  now 

I  becoming  habitual  with  the  Soviet  Government — Stalin  would  have 
imposed  a  far  more  drastic  punishment — but  the  choice  of  punish¬ 
ment  also  points  to  Pasternak’s  love  of  his  country.  For  him  to  be 
exUed  from  Russia  would  indeed  be  a  living  death.  Dr.  Zhivago’s  half 
brother  Evgraf  who  plays  the  role  almost  of  a  guardian  angel  is  a 
:  highly  successful  member  of  the  Communist  party.  Every  Russian 

I  critic  of  Soviet  rule  finds  something  strangely  akin  to  himself  in  that 

I  which  he  criticises.  This  brings  me  to  the  symbolism  of  Dr.  Zhivago, 
a  subject  about  which  there  will  be  written  many  books,  but  not  this 
I  editorial.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  quality  of  Pasternak’s  poetry 
are  advised  to  buy  Poems  by  Boris  Pasternak  translated  by  Lydia 
I  Slater,  who  is  the  poet’s  sister,  and  published  by  Peter  Russell,  Fair- 
warp,  Uckfield  (Sx.). 

Self  Criticism  and  Achievement 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  Frontier  has  in  its  first  year  held  more 
readers  from  more  churches  and  more  schools  of  churchmanship  and 
more  countries  than  any  other  periodical  in  the  history  of  Christian 
journalism.  Can  this  last?  Ought  it  to  last?  I  write  these  words  in 
wonder  that  it  should  have  been  given  to  us  at  59,  Bryanston  Street 
to  be  the  instrument  of  so  much.  We  have  entered  into  the  fruit  of 
!  other  men’s  labour.  World  Dominion  was  first  published  in  1923  and 

I  the  Christian  News  Letter  in  1939.  We  inherit  a  world-wide  (and 

;  church-wide)  network  of  goodwill  and  contacts.  But  even  so,  and 

,  even  if  the  editorial  staff  were  perfect,  there  would  be  a  strict  limit  to 

our  appeal.  Frontier  is  written  for  those  who  want  to  serve  God 
with  their  minds — not  a  large  band  in  any  country  or  any  church. 

I  We  try  to  avoid  mystification,  but  some  of  the  subjects  we  deal  with 
are  difficult  and  nothing  can  make  them  easy. 

No-one  has  a  monopoly  of  the  phrase  “Christian  Frontier.”  That 
particular  kind  of  Christian  involvement  in  the  world  is  found  in  all 
churches  and  in  all  countries  but  more  in  some  than  in  others.  Among 
our  readers  there  is  an  important  contingent  of  Conservative  Evan¬ 
gelicals.  I  am  convinced  that  Christians  of  that  school  are  trustees 
of  most  precious  spiritual  gifts,  gifts  in  which  all  Christendom  ought 
to  share.  Can  Frontier  give  Conservative  Evangelicals  the  things 
that  they  ask  from  us? 

I  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Norman  Grubb  who  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  quote  from  his  answer : 
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I  belong  to  that  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  inunersed  in  getting 
people  into  a  living  relationship  with  Christ,  along  the  lines  of  what  we  would 
claim  to  see  as  the  major  pre-occupation  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  .  .  . 

For  this  reason,  the  old  World  Dominion  appealed  to  us  because  it  was  more 
occupied  in  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  in 
its  more  Christ-centered  aspects,  than  in  the  world  situation  in  general  and 
the  impact  of  the  Church  upon  it.  Fromtier  ...  is  more  concerned  with  the 
horizontal  activities  of  the  Church  than  the  vertical.  ...  I  suppose  both  are 
needed,  though  all  of  us  naturally  feel  that  the  one  most  real  to  us  is  the  most 
important. 

This  made  me  realise  how  little  we  have  understood  each  other. 
Everything  that  is  valid  in  the  Christian  Frontier  movement,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  comes  from  a  longing  for  worldly  holiness, 
for  a  Christ-centered  holiness  that  is  to  be  lived  out  in  the  actual 
circumstances  in  the  world  to  which  God  has  called  each  of  us.  You 
might  not  guess  this  from  glancing  through  the  pages  of  Frontier,  i 
But  every  article  is  there  because  we  judge  it  relevant  to  that  one 
great  work  of  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  all  men.  On 
another  page  we  print  an  article  by  an  agnostic  which  shows,  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  how  men  and  women  of  goodwill  are 
often  kept  from  Christ  by  the  failure  of  Christians  to  care  for  the 
world  which  He  came  to  save.  This  caring  for  the  world  includes  ' 
all  the  traditional  works  of  charity  and  mercy  and  much  more  besides. 

It  may  work  itself  out  “horizontally”  but  its  origin  is  “vertical.”  If 
this  were  not  so  it  would  be  merely  secular.  Life  in  Christ  and  life 
in  the  world  are  not  two  separate  things  but  two  aspects  of  the  same 
thing ;  one  gives  meaning  to  the  other.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grubb  that 
“getting  people  into  a  living  relationship  with  Christ”  is  what  really 
matters,  but  I  say  that  in  very  many  cases  this  is  impossible  unless  you 
meet  them  where  they  are,  caring  for  them  in  their  actual  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  worries  and  achievements,  their  conquests  of  thought 
and  technology,  their  ideologies  and  their  confusions.  That  is  what 
I  mean  by  going  out  to  the  Christian  Frontier.  It  is  an  infinitely 
varied  work,  as  the  lives  of  men  are  infinitely  varied,  and  in  much  of 
this  work  it  is  the  hidden  Christ  who  works,  the  same  Christ  who 
was  hidden  in  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

Worldly  holiness  is  not  the  whole  of  holiness  but  it  is  a  part  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  evangelisation  of  modern  secularised  man. 
Frontier’s  task  is  to  help  its  readers  to  see  the  meaning  of  worldly 
holiness  in  the  actual  situations  in  which  men  and  women  live.  Merely 
to  state  this  shows  how  far  we  fall  short.  Some  readers  do  indeed 
take  Frontier  as  a  diet  of  hard  facts  from  which  they  draw  a  spiritual 
challenge  to  action.  But  I  accept  the  criticism,  if  it  is  made,  that  we 
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are  not  challenging  enough,  or  at  least  that  the  challenge  is  not  clear 
enough.  There  is  always  an  implicit  challenge  to  be  found  by  those 
who  seek  for  it. 

J.W.L. 


CHANGE  OF  PUBLICATION  DATE 

For  technical  reasons  of  production  Frontier  will  in  future  appear  about  one  month 
later  than  at  present  and  issues  will  be  dated  June,  September,  December  and  March 
(1960).  There  will  be  no  issue  in  April  this  year.  The  next,  that  is  June  issue,  will 
appear  15th  May. 

FRONTIER  FIXTURES 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1.  Week-end  conference  for  Anglican  and  Methodist  Lay  people 
at  Dunford.  For  particulars  apply:  Rev.  R.  G.  Bliss,  Dunford  College, 
Midhurst,  Sussex. 

June  15-28.  Course  on  “Living  with  the  Bible,”  at  The  Ecumenical  Institute, 
Chateau  de  Bossey,  near  Geneva. 

July  2(1-31.  Course  for  Lay  people  on  “Christian  Unity  and  Commitment  in  the 
World,”  also  at  Bossey. 

For  further  particulars  of  these  or  other  courses  at  Bossey  apply  to  the  General 
Secretary,  British  Council  of  Churches,  10,  Eaton  Gate,  London,  S.W.l. 

July  4-11.  Kirk  Week  in  Dundee,  apply  Kirk  Week  Office,  232,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  C.2. 

Aug.  3-15.  A  course  on  “Christianity  in  the  Modem  World,”  at  St.  Augustine’s 
College,  Canterbury.  Lecturers:  Mr.  Leslie  Paul,  Canon  Charles  Raven, 
and  Dr.  Alden  Kelley. 

For  details  of  this  and  other  summer  courses  at  St.  Augustine’s,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  Courses,  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury,  Kent. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  COUNCIL 
is  arranging  a 

FRONTIER  LUNCHEON 

on  Shrove  Tuesday,  10th  February,  1959,  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  112,  Great 
Russell  Street,  W.C.l,  to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

CHRISTOPHER  MAYHEW,  M.P., 

will  speak  on 

“THE  IMPACT  OF  TELEVISION” 

Mr.  Mayhew,  a  former  Labour  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  had  much  experience  of  T.V.  work,  and  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  medium.  He  will  be  remembered  specially  for  his  series 
“Men  Seeking  God,”  “Is  Britain  Declining?”  and  “Does  Class  Matter?” 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkell,  Director  of  Staff 
Administration,  B.B.C. 

Buffet  lunch  12.45;  talk  and  discussion  1.15-2  p.m. 

Admission  by  ticket  only,  obtainable  before  6th  February. 

Please  send  the  form  enclosed  in  this  number,  with  3/6  per  person. 
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NORMAN  BIRNBAUM 

An  Agnostic  looks 
at  the  Church 


m  LTHOUGH  many  hold  that  Nietzsche’s  announcement  of  God’s 
zA  death  was  premature,  few  would  deny  that  we  live  in  a  secular- 
X  JL  ised  society.  Our  contemporaries  have  renounced  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Supernatural  directives  and  sanctions  no  longer  deter¬ 
mine  public  and  private  decisions.  We  are  still  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  post-Christian  age,  and  reminders  of  our  religious  past  are  plentiful 
enough.  A  customary  obeisance  to  the  forms  of  religion,  a  morality 
and  an  aesthetic  which  are  Judaeo-Christian  in  origin :  these  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  But  an  outward  religious  conformity  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  burning  faith  of  our  ancestors.  And  the  modern 
moral  and  aesthetic  derivatives  of  Christianity  bespeak  its  radical 
transformation  rather  than  its  organic  continuity. 

Secularisation  has  been  a  long  historical  process,  its  course  uneven, 
complex,  and  somewhat  obscure.  Looking  backwards,  we  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  types  of  secularisation.  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Catholicism,  as  in  the  Counter-Reformation,  attached  itself  to  social 
institutions  which  eventually  dissolved.  Protestantism  introduced  into 
the  world  individualised  psychological  and  social  forces  which 
wrenched  loose  from  their  religious  foundations.  Nowadays,  the 
result  is  the  same:  the  surviving  Catholics  and  Protestants  walk  in 
an  alien  world. 

Most  discussions  of  secularisation  begin  with  its  intellectual  aspects : 
the  rise  of  science  and  technology,  the  elfects  of  textual  criticism  of 
the  Bible,  the  Darwinian  controversy.  But  the  eventual  vulgar 
acceptance  of  the  scientific  cosmogony,  important  as  it  was,  was 
facilitated  by  the  social  changes  that  had  preceded  it.  The  most 
important  event  in  the  modern  history  of  Christianity  was  the  exodus 
of  the  working  class  from  the  Churches  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Occasionally,  technical  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  loss.  The 
parish  structure  of  the  Churches,  it  has  been  said,  was  adapted  to  a 
rural  population  and  not  to  the  new  urban  society.  The  census  of 
religious  practice  in  Britain  in  1851  made  that  point.  But  there  was 
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another,  more  profound  cause :  the  identification  of  the  Churches  with 
the  ruling  Hites  of  nineteenth  century  European  society.  These  Hites 
were  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  workers,  and  the  workers  knew  it. 
They  refused  religious  communion  with  those  who  denied  them 
human  brotherhood.  Some  churchmen,  of  course,  attempted  a 
rapprochement.  The  realisation  of  Christian  social  ideals,  however, 
entailed  demands  on  the  Hites  which  these  were  manifestly  unwilling 
1  to  meet.  By  the  beginning  of  our  century,  according  to  the  subtle 
and  illuminating  researches  of  Booth,  Masterman,  and  Mudie-Smith, 
the  British  workers  were  thoroughly  estranged  from  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  France,  Catholic  statistics  suggest  that,  at  most,  10  per  cent, 
of  working  class  families  practise  the  faith.  The  figures  for  Italy  are 
'  not  much  higher.  And  this  after  generations  of  devoted  work  by  the 
Social  Catholics,  who  have  tried  so  hard  to  break  the  old  alliance  of 
the  Church  with  the  exploiting  classes  of  European  society.  Perhaps 
there  is  yet  another  reason  for  the  religious  indifference  of  the  workers : 
the  conditions  of  industrial  life  itself,  which  they  experience  in  all  its 
harsh  immediacy.  Uprooted  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  land, 

'  born  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  hellish  slums  of  the  early  industrial 
cities,  bound  to  the  impersonal  machine,  the  workers  appear  to  have 
lost  all  religious  sensitivity.  The  discipline  of  the  factory,  the  com- 
.  munity  of  workmates,  constitute  a  profane  system,  with  its  own  laws. 
I  It  is  to  these  rather  than  to  the  dictates  of  God  that  the  workers 
I  respond. 

,  What  of  the  bourgeoisie  1  Although  remote  rather  than  direct 
servants  of  the  machine,  they  are  no  less  encapsulated  by  industrial 
culture  than  the  workers.  They  occupy  the  command  and  staff 
positions  in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchies  which  envelop  us.  Identified 
with  modern  science  and  learning,  they  regard  the  world  not  with  awe 
but  with  something  like  contempt — as  an  object  to  be  manipulated. 
Yet  they  have  been  relatively  loyal  to  the  churches,  especially  to  the 
Protestant  ones  which  they  brought  into  being.  This  helps  us  to 
understand  all  of  bourgeois  faith.  These  social  strata  have  remained 
in  the  churches  because  they  have  succeeded  in  imposing  their  own 
religiosity  upon  them. 

A  recent  study  of  a  parish  in  Lyons  by  a  French  Jesuit,  Father  Pin, 
provided  a  concrete  demonstration  of  this  point.  According  to 
Father  Pin,  the  bourgeoisie  in  this  parish  had  succeeded  in  individual¬ 
ising  the  practice  of  the  faith — ^within  Roman  Catholicism.  They  were 
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unresponsive,  nay  hostile,  to  liturgical  innovations  which  re¬ 
emphasised  corporate  worship.  And,  of  course.  Father  Pin  observed 
that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  Catholic  social  ethic. 

The  workers  have  been  lost  to  organised  Christianity.  The  trun¬ 
cated  remnant  of  the  faithful  are  dominated  by  one  class.  Where  class 
experience  conflicts  with  the  received  tradition  of  the  churches,  it  is 
tradition  which  gives  way.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  industrial 
society  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  those  parts  of  it  closest  to  the 
machines,  is  intrinsically  secularised.  We  need  not  rely  entirely  on 
the  evidence  from  Christianity.  The  West  is,  after  all,  the  home  of 
a  non-Christian  people  with  their  own  unique  religion.  The  inner 
history  of  Jewry  and  Judaism  in  Western  Europe  for  the  past  two 
centuries  shows  no  immunity  from  the  processes  affecting  the  host 
society. 

It  may  be  objected  that  rural  Europe  is  still  religious.  There,  close 
to  the  rhythms  of  nature,  their  communities  intact,  the  tillers  of  the 
land  retain  their  connection  with  God.  Unfortunately,  this  idyllic 
picture  is  untrue.  Urban  influences  have  altered  the  countryside. 
Rural  social  conflicts  mirror  those  of  the  city.  Wherever  we  find 
agricultural  labourers,  for  instance,  we  are  likely  to  find  them  outside 
a  church  belonging  to  the  proprietors.  Rural  Italy,  for  this  reason, 
is  far  from  entirely  Catholic.  In  England,  we  ought  not  to  be  misled 
by  those  villages  in  the  home  counties  occupied  by  the  middle  classes. 

The  English  farmers  are  not  enthusiastic  church-goers. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  balance,  rural  Europe  is  more 
Christian  than  the  cities.  What  accounts  for  the  difference?  In 
part,  it  is  true  that  village  society  is  more  homogeneous,  slower  to  i 
change.  More  fundamental,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  the  rural  churches 
are  frequently  rallying  points  for  cultural  or  ethnic  distinctiveness.  In  ; 
Limbourg  in  Belgium,  the  encroachment  of  industry  upon  the  country¬ 
side  has  not  diminished  the  Church.  There,  the  opposition  of  the 
Flemish  Limbourgers  to  the  French  speaking  and  secularist  Waloons 
accounts  for  the  continuing  influence  of  the  Church.  In  Wales,  the 
chapels  are  proverbially  Welsh.  Incidentally,  recent  social  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Wales  show  that  the  chapels  are  far  more  middle-class  than 
has  been  generally  supposed — another  bit  of  evidence  about  the 
social  character  of  European  Christianity. 

It  remains  to  ask  if  the  American  experience  does  not  contradict  ' 
the  European  one.  In  1880,  one  out  of  every  five  Americans  belonged 
to  a  Church.  Today  the  number  is  three  out  of  every  five.  America’s 
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religious  past  is  indeed  diflferent  from  Europe’s.  It  has  had  a  pluralistic 
religious  pattern,  and  so  the  whole  of  organised  Christianity  was 
never  identified  exclusively  with  the  American  Hites.  The  popularity 
of  the  American  Churches,  however,  rests  not  on  their  past  involve¬ 
ment  in  social  conflicts,  but  on  their  present  quietism.  The  new 
American  religiosity  is  a  middle-class  affair.  The  New  American 
religious  ethic  serves  not  redeemed  man  but  organisation  man. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  as  illustrative  of  the  secular  corrosion  of  religion 
as  the  revival  of  the  American  Churches. 

America,  of  course,  is  the  classical  land  of  the  sects.  These  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  United  States,  and  the  persistence  with 
which  these  groups  emerge  apparently  contradicts  my  general  thesis 
on  the  secularisation  of  our  society.  But  consider  the  sects  in  their 
contemporary  form.  Once  striving  to  impose  God’s  pure  Word  upon 
;  the  world  they  are  now  conventicles  of  those  lost  within  it.  Eccentric 
and  despairing,  the  sectarian  is  living  evidence  of  the  inability  of  faith 
to  make  sense  of  our  time. 

A  break  with  religions  continuity 

The  fundamental  element  in  the  modern  religious  situation  appears 
to  be  a  radical  break  with  religious  continuity.  I  think  that  we  can 
understand  the  historical  sources  of  this  change  if  we  use  an  idea 
developed  in  the  nineteenth  century:  the  idea  of  alienation.  The 
emergence  of  this  idea  was,  itself,  part  of  the  process  of  secularisation. 
It  occurred  as  Hegel  piously  but  effectively  replaced  religion  with 
philosophy — his  philosophy.  Alienation,  for  Hegel,  meant  the 
separation  of  the  spirit  from  itself.  It  remained  for  the  most  gifted 
of  his  followers,  Karl  Marx,  to  give  alienation  a  concrete  historical 
meaning.  It  may  surprise  some  that  I  cite  a  militant  atheist  as  a 
profound  student  of  religion.  Marx  was,  however,  far  from  a  crude 
opponent  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  beliefs.  His  analysis  of  religion 
was,  to  be  sure,  imprecise  and  inaccurate.  But  it  was  not  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  very  errors  of  the  Marxist  view  of  alienation  are 
illuminating. 

Alienation,  for  Marx,  was  the  human  condition  on  the  labour 
market,  and  therefore  in  capitalist  society  generally.  Deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  products  of  his  labour,  master  neither  of  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  nor  of  himself,  alienated  man  sought  compensation  in 
religion.  Isolated  in  capitalist  society,  he  sought  fulfilment  of  his 
social  nature  in  the  illusionary  community  of  salvation.  Social 
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revolution  would  enable  men  to  realise  their  true  capacities.  Liberation  ^1 
on  earth  would  free  them  of  concern  for  heaven.  The  conquest  of 
alienation  would  eliminate  its  religious  derivatives. 

How  is  this  nineteenth  century  idea  of  use  today?  The  social  ^ 

revolution  has  not  occurred.  Gross  exploitation  is  no  longer  so  ^ 

conspicuous  a  feature  of  western  society  as  it  was.  Contemporary 
relations  of  exploitation  are  more  subtle.  The  disparity  in  their 
control  of  the  circumstances  of  life  between  the  ^lite  and  the  masses  ^ 
is  very  great.  The  new  ^lite,  however,  controls  the  media  of  com¬ 
munication  and  has  compelled  the  masses  to  assent  to  their  own 
subjugation.  Further,  in  the  vortex  of  modern  culture,  the  new  ^lite 
has  been  sucked  downwards  and  the  masses  pushed  upwards.  They  1 

meet  in  a  common  remoteness  from  the  traditions  of  European  i 

bourgeois  and  working  class  life.  Alienation  then,  has  continued.  c 

By  any  standard,  it  has  worsened.  And  it  has  not  produced  move-  s 

ments  of  human  self-liberation.  Rather,  it  has  expressed  itself  in  i 

Fascism,  in  the  culture  of  the  Teddy  Boy,  in  the  sub-human  dullness  of  i 

life  in  Subtopia.  Alienation,  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  religion,  as  Marx  expected,  has  been  largely  responsible  i 

for  its  inner  destruction.  An  essential  part  of  the  notion  of  aliena-  i 

tion  dealt  with  the  religious  consequences  of  man’s  lack  of  autonomy 
vis-d-vis  the  powers  controlling  his  destiny.  In  most  societies  a  view 
of  providence  has  provided  a  compensation  for  this  deprivation.  We 
remain  far  from  autonomous,  but  we  cannot  any  longer  believe  in 
providence.  We  dimly  perceive  that  our  disasters  are  our  own  col¬ 
lective  fault.  We  are  individually  and  collectively  helpless  before 
them,  but  a  sociological  rather  than  a  theological  view  of  causation  * 
dominates  our  thinking  about  our  fate — even  if,  as  is  mostly  the  case, 
our  sociology  is  false. 

Religion  is  not  only  a  matter  of  knowing ;  it  is  one  of  feeling.  Our 
industrial  society  has  imposed  upon  our  psyches  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  discipline,  nay,  of  repression.  Our  inner  lives  have  been 
invaded,  standardised  and  depleted.  We  lack  the  primary  desire  for 
community  which  is  so  often  fundamental  to  religion.  Our  social 
relations  are  occasional,  fragmentary,  and  instrumental;  we  can 
conceive  of  no  other  pattern. 

Finally,  the  contemporary  moral  situation  is  utterly  discouraging. 

Our  collective  life  is,  in  the  best  case,  amoral  and  in  the  usual  case, 
immoral.  The  Churches,  in  this  situation,  have  been  reckless  with 
their  moral  capital.  South  African  white  nationalism  is  the  work  of 
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Calvinist  pastors:  an  American  military  chaplain  allowed  himself  to 
bless  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  And  when  a  radical  effort  is  made  to 
follow  Christian  moral  commandments,  grotesque  or  tragic  situations 
result.  The  German  Protestant  protest  against  nuclear  arms  is 
directed  against  a  Christian  Democratic  government.  The  French 
worker  priests  made  contact  with  the  masses,  but  they  had  to  be 
severely  disciplined  by  their  episcopal  superiors.  It  seems  that  the 
penetration  of  our  social  institutions  by  a  religious  ethic  is  impossible. 

Is  moral  consistency  possible  today? 

The  problem  of  a  Christian  private  life  presents  its  own  difficulties. 
In  a  complex  society,  we  cannot  even  practise  moral  consistency.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  a  private  religious  morality  could,  in  fact, 
change  in  the  texture  of  our  ordinary  relationships.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  York,  England,  many  ordinary  people  justified  their  religious 
indifference  by  pointing  to  Christian  neighbours  who,  they  said,  were 
morally  no  better  than  anyone  else. 

Those  still  within  the  Churches  will  object,  to  this  entire  analysis, 
that  their  own  commitments  show  that  secularisation  is  by  no  means 
entirely  pervasive.  They  may  have  a  point  and  I  sympathise  with 
them.  I  sympathise  with  them,  indeed,  more  than  they  know.  They 
frequently  embody,  in  their  own  lives,  values  almost  eradicated  in  our 
society:  dedication  to  a  high  culture,  spiritual  inwardness,  moral 
concern,  and  a  sense  of  the  human  tragedy.  But  these  are  human 
values.  I  suspect  that  it  is  to  pursue  these  values  that  many  have 
entered  the  Churches. 

They  find,  however,  that  the  Churches  are  secularised.  They  find 
also  that  the  secularised  society  honours  a  version  of  human  possi¬ 
bility  which  excludes  authentic  Christian  values.  The  authentic 
Christians  then  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  secularisation.  The  situation  is  doubly  ironic.  They 
seem  to  have  entered  the  Churches  on  man’s  account  and  not  on  God’s. 
They  must  discover  that  on  neither  presupposition  can  their  commit¬ 
ments  alter  the  world.  Their  religion,  then,  is  itself  striking  evidence 
of  the  force  of  secularisation.  But  they  usually  ask  in  turn  if  human 
values  can  be  realised  in  our  inhuman  society  except  through  God. 
The  question  may  still  be  open,  but  we  face  the  terrifying  possibility 
that  both  God  and  man  are  dead. 
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B.  G.  COOPER 


The  New  Seekers 

c 

n 

IN  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  appeared  a  religious  t 
movement  whose  adherents  were  described  by  contemporaries  ^ 
simply  as  “the  Seekers.”  They  were,  in  fact,  Christians  who  failed  I 

to  find  within  the  organised  life  of  the  Churches  of  their  day  a  satisfy-  * 

ing  religious  experience.  Some  ran  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the  1 
denominations — from  the  Anglican  State  Church  through  Presby-  ’ 
terianism  to  the  various  forms  of  Independency  and  Non-conformity — 
and  found  that  none  could  express  the  deepest  yearnings  of  their  spirits.  ' 
Others  were  Seekers  almost  from  the  start,  eagerly  awaiting  the  rise 
of  a  new  religious  order.  Until  the  arrival  of  George  Fox  with  the  ' 
new-type  Christianity  of  Quakerism,  England  witnessed  an  unprece¬ 
dented  outburst  of  religious  activity  and  Christian  experience  outside 
the  Churches,  expectancy  and  the  personal  quest  being  the  dominant 
themes. 

Historical  parallels  are  rarely  as  illuminating  to  explore  as  they  are 
stimulating  to  state,  but  this  Seekerism  is  not  without  its  modern 
counterpart.  Indeed,  there  are  religious  stirrings  at  the  moment 
which,  when  added  up,  form  a  veritable  “New  Seekerism.”  This 
phenomenon — diffuse,  utterly  unco-ordinated,  embracing  alike 
Christians  and  non-Christians — it  is  my  purpose  to  explore.  For  i 
today,  as  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  same  notes  of  expectancy  and  * 
personal  quest  are  being  sounded. 

Certainly  at  the  present  time  there  is  taking  place  a  considerable 
degree  of  religious  interest  and  pseudo-religious  experience,  outside 
organised  church  life.  The  rocketing  readership  for  paper-backed 
religious  books  is  not  composed  of  churchgoers  alone;  indeed,  one 
suspects  that,  apart  from  clergy  and  university  students,  their  public 
consists  of  religiously-interested  non-Christians.  They  seek,  in  the 
ministry  of  Pelican  and  Fontana,  those  essential  facts  about  Christ-  ^ 
ianity  which  otherwise  they  would  have  to  glean  from  many  atten¬ 
dances  in  unfamiliar  ecclesiastical  surroundings.  By  these  means,  and 
on  a  noteworthy  scale,  religious  information  is  being  made  available 
to  the  middle-class  middlebrows  who  arose  in  the  1940’s,  and  their 
contemporary  successors.  Reaching  to  other  levels  of  the  nation  are 
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the  regular  religious  broadcasts  on  radio  and  television  :  their 
audiences  are  frequently  huge — the  “Sunday  Break”  is  now  seen  in 
a  million-and-a-quarter  homes  every  week.  The  majority  of  these 
audiences  is  known  to  have  no  church  connections  of  any  kind.  The 
Coronation  gave  a  fillip  to  religion  as  a  traditional  element  in  the 
national  life,  while  its  continuing  sentimental  appeal  is  evidenced  by 
the  box-office  success  of  films  and  popular  songs  of  explicit  pseudo- 
Christian  message.  Nor  should  the  effects  of  two  decades  of  “com¬ 
pulsory  religion”  be  entirely  written-off  as  adverse.  While  no  marked 
sympathy  with  organised  Christianity  has  been  shown  by  the  post- 
1939  (church-parades  in  the  forces)  and  post-1944  (worship  and 
religious  knowledge  in  schools)  generations,  the  beneficial  results  at  a 
“subliminal”  level  must  not  be  overlooked.  Finally,  most  of  the 
heretical  sects  are  alive  and  gaining  ground  in  Britain  today.  Taken 
together,  these  factors  reveal  not  only  what  Dr.  Alec  Vidler  recently 
described  as  “the  diffused  and  residual  Christian  aspirations”  in  the 
nation,  but  also  that  such  aspirations  are  finding  means  of  articulation 
and  expression  outside  organised  church  life.  Among  the  ranks  of 
non-Christianity,  the  “New  Seekers”  are  a  current  reality. 

Equally,  the  contemporary  movements  of  unrest  and  reform  within 
the  Churches  themselves  are  engendering,  as  an  almost  inevitable  by¬ 
product,  a  mood  of  Seekerism  among  many  individual  Christians. 
Particularly  is  this  true  among  the  young,  especially  university  students. 

;  From  the  narrow  horizons  of  the  local  church  situation,  the  latter  are 
'  swiftly  transported  into  the  vastly  different  atmosphere  of  denomina¬ 
tional  societies  and  inter-church  student  organisations,  with  their  vital 
'  awareness — and  sharing — of  the  intense  introspection  and  self-criticism 

now  being  experienced  in  all  Churches.  The  re-examination  of 
;  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  structures,  and  modes  of  evangelism,  become 
familiar  themes,  frequently  discussed  in  pulpits,  pamphlets  and  per¬ 
sonal  conversations.  Yet  alongside  the  discovery  that  the  Church  is 
not  as  it  should  be,  are  heard  the  injunctions  that  zeal  for  reform  must 
never  damp  loyalty  to  the  Church  as  it  is.  But  such  an  admirable 
synthesis  is  not  always  achieved,  and  for  some  the  deepening  of 
j  Christian  experience  is  coupled  with  a  sense  of  disquiet,  to  the  point 
of  personal  alienation  from  involvement  in  current  church  life.  To 
others  there  simply  comes  a  sense  of  frustration. 

This  particularly  affects  the  issue  of  church  unity.  Aware  of  the 
partial  nature  of  any  one  tradition’s  truth,  and  themselves  ready  to 
join  a  unified  chinch  if  established  tomorrow,  more  and  more 
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Christians  are  realising  that  there  is  no  adequate  spiritual  home  for 
them  in  the  present  situation.  They  do  not  necessarily  leave  their 
own  church — but  they  do  not  throw  themselves  unreservedly  into  its 
work,  believing  that  over-involvement  in  structures  and  attitudes 
which  one  soon  wants  superseded,  frustrates  that  very  purpose. 

The  emergence  of  the  new  Christian  Seekers  has  both  its  negative 
and  positive  aspects.  The  familiar  figure  of  the  spiritual  nomad, 
much  more  at  home  discussing  big  issues  at  conferences  than  engaging 
in  routine  local  church  work,  and  the  cult  of  conferences,  retreats,  and 
house-parties  which  afford  him  temporary  satisfaction,  are  the  less 
constructive  aspect  of  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  new  energies 
are  being  released.  Much  of  the  present  socio-political  commitment, 
expressed  by  young  Christians  in  extra-Church  organisations,  is  partly 
symptomatic  of  the  same  frustration  with  traditional  ecclesiasticism. 

The  support  for  the  nuclear  disarmament  campaign,  ecumenical  work  ■  f 
camps,  Inter-Church  Aid,  the  various  relief  agencies  of  the  United  tl 

Nations,  and  the  multitude  of  ways  in  which,  individually  and  cor-  I 

porately,  Christians  are  engaged  in  welfare  and  charitable  work,  is  c 

not  simply  faith  finding  expression  in  works.  It  is  also,  for  some,  the  i: 

result  of  Christians  coming  to  terms  with  their  disquiet  by  breaking  i  r 
through  to  new  forms  of  Christian  expression.  It  is  prophetic  of  a  1 

new  Christian  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  reflects  an  underlying  J 

alienation  from  the  present  situation.  i  C 

The  existence  of  religious  experience  outside  ihe  Church  and  of 
spiritually  displaced  persons  within,  are  both  results  of  the  Church’s  > 

failure  to  gear  itself  to  the  contemporary  situation.  The  current  { 

religious  forces  are  not  being  contained  or  expressed  within  the  life  ‘  < 
of  the  churches  alone.  It  is  time  that  our  Christian  thinking  grasped  '  t 
this  fact.  i 


i 

"...  Her  (the  Church)  being  an  institution  is  a  human  necessity,  but  not  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  Our  latent  but  very  acute  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  really 
believe  it.  We  live  by  the  imavowed  idea  that  the  Church  is  an  institution,  has 
been  once  (in  a  so-called  ‘ideal’  early  period)  charismatic,  and  sometimes  still  can  ; 
show  signs  of  its  charismatic  character.  In  fact,  the  Church  leaves  it  to  the  ‘Sects* 
to  entertain  this  ‘idealistic  illusion.’  And  yet  the  Sects,  in  spite  of  our  justified 
criticisms  of  their  usual  behaviour  and  misinteipretation  of  the  biblical  meaning  of 
the  Church  as  a  charismatic  brodierhood,  are  right.  The  charismatic  nature  of  Ae 
Church  as  an  abiding  basic  fact,  and  not  as  a  passing  stage,  has  to  be  affirmed  with 
deep  conviction.” 

Hendrik  Kraemer,  A  Theology  of  the  Laity  (p.  181). 
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JOHN  LAWRENCE 

Thoughts  on 
Christian  Unity  and 
on  World  Religions 

IN  January  the  thoughts  of  ecumenists  turn  to  prayer  for  Christian 
Unity.  The  most  remarkable  movement  for  prayer  for  unity  is 
that  founded  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  Abb6  Paul  Couturier. 
He  did  not  pray  that  all  men  might  become  of  his  persuasion,  but 
that  God  might  give  to  all  Christians  whatever  unity  is  according  to 
His  will,  when  He  will  and  by  what  means  He  wills.  All  Christians 
can  join  in  that  prayer,  submitting  our  all  too  human  ideas  of  what 
is  good  for  us  to  the  will  of  God.  The  Couturier  week  of  prayer  is 
now  observed  in  many  countries  and  by  many  churches,  and  the 
literature  published  in  connection  with  it  each  year  has  a  rapidly 
growing  circulation  (particulars  can  be  obtained  from  6,  Hyde  Park 
Gate,  London,  W.l). 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  present  age  than  the  change 
which  is  coming  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  new  dogma 
about  the  bodily  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  what 
catches  one’s  attention  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  less  important  than 
the  renewed  use  of  the  scriptures  by  the  laity  and  of  the  vernacular 
in  public  worship.  It  should  not  surprise  Protestants  if  these  things 
j  produce  a  theological  revolution  in  the  course  of  time.  Already  the 
avant-garde  of  the  Roman  theologians  can  obtain  the  imprimatur  for 
thoughts  that  would  at  one  time  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Formal  definitions  must  remain  untouched,  but  the  way  in  which 
these  definitions  are  understood  can  be  changed.  In  particular,  some 
;  Roman  theologians  now  give  a  much  broader  interpretation  to  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  new  tendencies  touch  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  people,  more  of  whom  are  on  the 
Continent  than  here,  but  their  numbers  and  influence  are  increasing. 
They  were  heartened  by  the  election  of  Pope  John  XXIII  to  succeed 
Pius  XII. 
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Nowadays  in  many  countries  a  teacher  at  a  Roman  Catholic  semi¬ 
nary  has  to  prepare  ordinands  for  a  world  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
lay  people  read  the  Bible.  He  has  therefore  himself  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  is  hard  to  get  without  the  help  of,  inter 
alia,  Protestant  books.  So  there  is  growing  up  a  generation  of 
Roman  Catholics  who  have  a  better  understanding  of  Protestantism 
than  any  of  their  predecessors.  Still,  there  was  until  this  year  only 
one  Roman  Catholic  book  about  Protestantism  known  to  me  which 
dealt  with  Protestantism  as  it  is,  and  not  with  a  figment  that  exists 
only  in  the  eyes  of  its  opponents.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Fr.  Bouyer’s 
The  Spirit  and  Forms  of  Protestantism  (Harvil  Press).  Now  Mr. 
John  Todd’s  John  Wesley  and  the  Catholic  Church  (Hodder  and  ■ 
Stoughton,  15s.)  must  be  added  to  the  number.  This  excellent  book 
will  show  Roman  Catholics  a  Wesley  who,  in  all  his  positive  beliefs, 
was  Catholic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  will  show  non- 
Romans  how  far  it  is  now  possible  for  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic  to  go. 
Mr.  Todd  ends  his  book  with  the  following  words :  “A  Catholic  believes 
that  every  man  who  has  followed  his  conscience  will  find  himself 
eventually  in  heaven,  with  the  saints,  and  able  to  do  God’s  work,  in 
and  through  his  providence.  As  I  have  come  to  know  Wesley  I  have 
believed  him  to  be  there  and  have  prayed  to  God  through  him — not 
publicly  as  the  Church  prays  through  those  declared  to  be  saints — 
but  privately  as  I  pray  for  and  to  those  who  have  been  close  to  me.” 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Todd  writes :  “In  using  the  term  ‘saint’  or  ‘sanctity,’ 
and  in  comparing  the  spiritual  experience  of  Wesley  with  the  mystical 
teaching  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  I  have  no  intention  of  anticipating 
the  future  judgement  of  the  Catholic  Church.”  Dr.  Alec  Vidler  has 
already  suggested  that,  when  the  Church  of  England  revises  its 
calendar  of  saints,  the  name  of  John  Wesley  should  be  included. 
St.  John  Wesley?  Why  not? 

Look  Back  in  Love,  by  Beatrice  Hawker  (Longmans,  15s.)  is  a 
charming  pendant  to  John  Wesley  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
authoress,  now  a  Roman  Catholic,  describes  her  Methodist  upbring¬ 
ing  in  a  Somerset  village.  Here  are  no  deep  theology  or  wide  per¬ 
spectives,  but  love  and  gratitude  for  all  that  the  authoress  received 
from  and  in  a  not  very  typical  village  community  of  Methodists. 

Unity  and  Truth 

The  Recovery  of  Unity  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Mascall  is  full  of  interest.  Every 
chapter  gives  one  something  solid  to  think  about.  But  yet. 
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Dr.  Mascall  believes,  with  everyone  who  has  given  deep  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  that  Christian  unity  must  be  founded  on  theology. 

^  He  believes  further  that  theological  unity  involves  going  back  behind 
the  quarrels  of  recent  centuries  to  the  roots  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
^  Bible  as  understood  by  the  early  fathers.  This  theme  is  copiously 
^  illustrated  by  illuminating  quotations  from  ancient  and  modern 
^  authors.  He  puts  some  shrewdly  difficult  questions  and  he  suggests 
some  lines  of  advance.  He  views  Protestant  theology  from  outside 
and  he  sees  greater  value  in  Protestant  Religion  than  in  Protestant 
systematic  theology.  “If  Protestant  theologians  would  ask  them- 
I  .  selves  seriously  whether  their  theological  principles  are,  in  fact,  ade- 
^  quate  to  their  religion,  and  if  Catholics  from  their  side  would  recognise 
that  Protestant  religion  in  practice  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  that  its 
’  theology  would  seem  to  impose,  a  real  advance  in  understanding  might 
ensue.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is  a  parallel  question  about  Catholicism  for 
‘  someone  else  to  raise.”  I  should  guess  that  there  is. 

Dr.  Mascall’s  examination  of  the  Papacy  is  extremely  interesting  and 
^  is  evidently  taken  seriously  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  believes 
g  that  the  Papacy  has  lost  its  organic  connection  with  the  Church. 

^  Roman  Catholic  reviewers  maintain  that  Dr.  Mascall  has  misunder¬ 
stood  their  position.  The  argument  is  complicated,  but  I  am  bound 
„  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  Dr.  Mascall  is  getting  the 
,  ,  best  of  it.  I  hope  I  may  say  without  offence  that  I  am  encouraged  to 
.  find  that  Roman  Catholic  reviewers  are  sensitive  about  this,  and  that 
i  they  are  anxious  to  stress  the  organic  rather  than  the  juridical  nature 
^  of  the  Church. 

LS  , 

[5  Dr.  Mascall  does  well  in  drawing  attention  to  the  dangers  of  too  easy 
j  agreement.  It  is  possible  to  agree  in  error  and  “we  shall  do  well  to 
attend,  not  merely  to  those  distortions  of  the  truth  which  have  been  so 
^  near  the  surface  that  we  have  been  able  to  discern  them  in  others  even 
when  we  have  been  blind  to  them  in  ourselves,  but  to  those  which 
have  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  indeed 
in  the  Christian  unconsciousness,  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  of 
.jj  us  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  eternal  order  of  things.”  That  is 
well  said  and  my  only  complaint  is  that  Dr.  Mascall  has  not  applied 
:  this  principle  widely  enough.  Some  of  his  own  assumptions  require 
critical  examination. 

The  matter  is  important  because  I  believe  that  he  misconceives  the 
^  ecumenical  process  and  that  his  misconception  is  shared  by  a  good 
many  Anglo-Catholics  and  by  a  still  larger  number  of  Conservative 
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Evangelicals.  He  calls  his  book  “A  Theological  Approach”  and  he 
makes  it  clear  that  in  his  view  this  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic. 
He  says  ‘‘there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  much  of  the  pressure  in 
favour  of  present-day  reunion  movements  is  non-theological,  for  this 
is  urged  by  their  most  fervent  supporters.”  This  amazes  me.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  those  of  my  friends  who  give  fervent  support 
to  schemes  of  reunion  do  so  on  theological  grounds,  but  they  point 
out  quite  rightly  that  the  past  causes  of  division  and  the  present 
opposition  to  reunion  often  derive  from  non-theological  factors. 

He  attributes  a  pragmatic  character  to  ‘‘most  of  the  schemes  of 
reunion  which  are  so  widely  canvassed  throughout  Christendom 
today,”  and  thinks  that  ‘‘reunion  discussions  inevitably  take  on  the 
character  of  negotiations'^  in  which  ‘‘all  that  there  is  for  discussion  is 
how  much  of  its  traditional  position  each  denomination  can  bring 
itself  conscientiously  to  jettison  in  the  cause  of  unity.”  If  I  thought 
this  were  true  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  The  whole  basis  of  the  movement  for  unity  is  the  belief  that 
God  is  bringing  scattered  Christians  together,  that  in  our  meeting  He 
causes  all  of  us  to  look  more  deeply  into  our  own  principles,  that  when 
we  do  this.  He  gives  us  a  deeper  theological  understanding  and  that, 
as  we  come  nearer  to  Him  in  penitence  for  our  divisions,  we  come 
nearer  to  each  other.  In  South  India  it  was  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Bishop  Palmer  more  than  any  man  who  led  the  way.  It  was  he  who 
wrote  characteristically:  ‘‘How  dare  we  call  (our  differences)  unim¬ 
portant?  How  dare  we  be  content  with  a  reunion  which  neglects 
them?  Then  away  with  the  Greatest  Common  Factor  basis  of  re¬ 
union.”  If  he  thought  anyone  was  too  conciliatory,  he  would  retort :  ’ 
‘‘No,  not  concessions,  but  convictions  on  all  sides.” 

So,  wondering  what  sources  Dr.  Mascall  draws  on,  I  turned  to  his 
bibliography.  There  I  found  no  mention  of  any  books  by  Bishop 
Lesslie  Newbigin,  or  of  the  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  by 
Neill  and  Rouse  or  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  South  India  by 
Bengt  Sundkler.  Dr.  Mascall  seems  to  study  the  reports  of  discus¬ 
sions  between  churches  more  than  the  process  by  which  a  particular 
stage  is  reached.  He  has  a  stronger  sense  of  structure  than  of  process. 
But  the  life  of  the  Church  is  an  organic  process,  so  the  ecumenical 
movement  cannot  be  understood  without  a  profound  study  of  the 
spiritual  history  in  which  it  is  embodied.  Dr.  Mascall  does  not  seem 
to  recognise  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  move¬ 
ment  as  theology  at  all.  But  those  who  take  part  in  this  work  cer- 
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tainly  conceive  it  as  theological.  Their  theology  may  be  open  to 
criticism,  like  any  other  theology,  but  to  take  it  for  anything  but 
theology  is  to  mistake  its  nature. 

Current  ecumenical  theology  is  not  above  criticism  but  my  own 
criticism  would  be  quite  other.  The  thinking  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  too  exclusively  concerned  with  the  great  historic 
churches.  It  neglects  both  the  whole  world  of  Conservative  Evan¬ 
gelicalism,  which  is,  of  course,  largely  within  the  historic  churches, 
and  also  those  millions  who  are  lumped  together  under  the  name  of 
“fringe  sects.”  This  term  includes  everything  from  people  like  the 
Jehovah  Witnesses,  who  are  rightly  excluded  from  the  movement  for 
Christian  Unity  because  they  are  not  Christians  at  all,  to  Christians 
who  combine  apostolic  fervour  with  credal  orthodoxy.  The  neglect 
of  this  side  of  Christianity  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
had  a  disastrous  effect  and  it  has  gone  on  so  long  that  it  has  become 
very  difficult  to  repair  the  damage.  Yet  there  are  some  contacts  on 
which  to  build.^  On  one  occasion  I  remember  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  a  very  extreme  group  of  Christians  at  an  ecumenical 
meeting  recalled  the  others  to  what  was  in  fact  a  fundamental  theo¬ 
logical  principle,  though  it  was  not  expressed  in  the  technical  language 
of  theology. 

Mr.  Norman  Grubb  writes:  “I  would  love  to  see  the  ecumenical 
movement  boldly  affirm  and  embrace  in  all  their  large  conferences 
and  declarations  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  so  much  bigger 
than  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  They  ought  much  more 
seriously  to  recognise  and  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  really 
)  zealous  spearpoint  of  the  Church  Militant  here  on  earth  is  outside  the 
W.C.C.” 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  needs  the  witness  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Evangelicals  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  they  in  turn  need 
the  witness  of  the  World  Council. 

In  Divers  Manners 

If  it  can  be  hard  for  Christians  to  understand  each  other,  it  is 
infinitely  harder  for  Jews,  Muslims,  Hindus,  Buddhists  and  Christians 
to  understand  each  other.  In  Asia,  population  is  growing  faster  than 
Christianity.  If  we  fail  to  convert  the  growing  millions  of  Asia  that 


‘See  e.g.,  Frank  Colquhoun’s  excellent  pamphlet  The  Fellowship  of  the  Gospel 
(Evangelical  Alliance  2/-) 
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is  partly  because,  when  we  speak  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  hearers  a 

understand  what  they  hear  in  terms  made  familiar  to  them  by  their  j 

own  religion.  So  they  misunderstand  our  words  and  reject  them.  t 

But  a  Muslim  or  Hindu  might  reasonably  make  exactly  the  same  a 

objection  against  us.  When  we  hear  them  speak  of  their  own  religion  j 

we  unconsciously  transpose  what  they  say  into  terms  drawn  from  our  j 

own  experience  of  religion  which  may  refer  to  something  quite  differ-  \ 

ent.  For  instance,  much  of  the  higher  thought  of  Hinduism  and  ^ 

Buddhism  seems  not  to  be  concerned  with  God  at  all  but  with  the  j 

investigation  of  the  self,  that  is  to  say,  with  psychology.  I 

It  has  been  said  that  the  real  confrontation  of  Christianity  with  the  i 

other  higher  religions  has  not  yet  occurred  but  will  take  place  in  the  \ 

next  twenty  years.  Heaven  help  us  if  this  catches  us  unprepared,  for  > 

we  cannot  hope  to  convert  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Asia  unless  we  ‘  ] 

understand  their  religions.  Indeed  the  converting  may  be  the  other 
way  round,  for  there  are  many  people  in  the  West  who  are  ready  to  j 
listen  to  the  Buddhist  missionaries  now  in  our  midst.  \ 

At  Sundry  Times  (Faber,  21s.)  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Zaehner,  brings  the  ] 

confrontation  nearer.  In  this  book  the  successor  of  Radhakrishnan  ^ 

in  the  Spalding  Chair  of  Eastern  Religions  and  Ethics  traces  what  he  . 

believes  to  be  the  preparation  for  the  Gospel  through  other  religions  \ 

in  India,  Persia  and  Arabia.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  . 

I  endorse  this  phrase. 

The  living  God  who  made  Himself  known  to  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  and  to  Moses  His  servant,  who  showed  Himself  on  earth 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  now  worshipped  as  the  blessed  Three-in-One, 
is  the  only  God.  To  know  Him  is  to  pass  from  death  into  life.  But  ) 
that  does  not  mean  that  God  does  not  also  prepare  His  way  through 
other  religions.  Prof.  Zaehner  shows  the  part  that  Zoroaster  played 
in  preparing  the  way  for  Our  Lord ;  he  traces  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  progressive  discovery  of  God  in  early  Hinduism,  and  he  urges  us 
to  take  far  more  seriously  the  prophetic  character  of  Islam. 

Indian  religion  is  always  perplexing,  but  Prof.  Zaehner  maintains 
that  some  of  the  perplexity  is  due  to  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
writers  of  the  Hindu  scriptures.  For  instance,  in  the  Bhagavad-gita, 
Brahman  is  sometimes  primal  matter  and  sometimes  “the  realisation 
of  immortality !  ”  It  is  a  relief  to  be  told  that  these  are  radically  different 
views  and  not  just  different  facets  of  the  same  truth.  The  chief 
impression  left  on  my  lay  mind  is  that  Indian  religion,  both  Hindu  and 
Buddhist,  makes  some  very  subtle  observations  about  the  self  which 
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are  borne  out  by  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  experience.  Zaehner  is 
interesting  about  Vautre  moi  in  Proust,  and  modem  psychology  seems 
to  have  reached  by  a  scientific  route  some  of  the  conclusions  which  the 
ancient  Indians  reached  by  intuition.  “The  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  reveal  not  so  much  God  as  the  essence  of  man.”  Their 
psychological  observations  do  not  touch  revealed  religion  but  they  do 
have  a  spiritual  value  and  their  understanding  by  Christians  would 
enrich  our  spiritual  life.  If  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  helped  Christian 
philosophers,  the  Upanishads  may,  to  put  it  no  higher,  help  Christian 
psychologists.  To  lose  one’s  life  to  save  one’s  life,  to  lay  aside  the 
neurotic  self  to  find  the  real  self,  to  escape  from  the  world  of  illusion 
to  the  atman,  the  eternal  self.  Is  there  not  something  in  common  in 
all  these  phrases,  and  will  not  we  speak  with  more  power  to  our 
Indian  brethren  when  we  begin  to  understand  what  that  something  is? 

A  man  who  looks  deeply  inside  himself  may  mistake  what  he  finds 
for  God,  or  at  least  for  a  god.  That  surely  is  the  inner  meaning  of 
that  diabolical  look  on  the  faces  of  some  late  Buddhist  images  from 
Bengal.  Some  Buddhists  warned  against  “the  selfishness  peculiar  to 
the  purusa,  the  atman,  or  eternal  self”  which  is  far  worse  than  the 
selfishness  of  “the  poor  matter-bound  ego.”  But  the  mistake  is  not 
inevitable.  A  man  who  divests  himself  of  everything  outward  has 
also  removed  barriers  that  keep  him  from  God.  After  reading  At 
Sundry  Times  I  find  it  even  harder  than  before  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  even  without  revelation  some  who  did  this  have  come  near  to  the 
living  God. 


UNITY  IN  PRACTICE 

“One  night  when  I  was  trekking  from  Uganda  into  the  Sudan,  I  came  to  an  un¬ 
expected  forking  of  the  track.  Darkness  was  falling  apace.  I  was  quite  alone, 
and  at  a  complete  loss  as  to  my  route,  when  behind  I  heard  the  unmistakable  pad 
of  a  naked  human  foot.  I  turned  to  see  a  young  African  boy,  and  against  his  black 
chest  there  gleamed  a  small  metal  disc,  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  I  Imew  what  that 
meant.  (A  badge  distributed  by  the  local  Roman  Catholic  Mission.)  So,  though 
I  had  no  word  of  his  speech,  I  smiled  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  said  the 
one  word  “Jesus” — that  blessed  name  that  whatever  the  language  never  changes. 
He  did  the  same;  and  he  led  me,  in  what  was  now  pitch  darkness,  to  my  camp, 
where  we  knelt  and  prayed  together.  I  felt  that  though  we  had  nothing  else  what¬ 
ever  in  common,  yet  we  were  “one  in  Christ,”  and  that  oneness  surmounted  all 
lesser  disparities.  This  is  the  true  unity ;  and  where  such  unity  exists,  the  expression 
of  it  should  not  be  far  behind.” 

Herbert  Gresford  Jones  in  Homewards  (pp.  125-126). 
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W.  G.  SYMONS 


Sins  of  the  Day 

A  fact  which  often  puzzles  non-Christians  and  sometimes  worries 
Christians  is  that,  after  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity,  there  is  so 
little  agreement  within  the  churches  as  to  the  content  or  even  the 


nature  of  Christian  morality.  So 
doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  “sin” 
and  as  to  what  things  are  to  be  described 
as  sinful.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation,  including  for  this  purpose 
a  large  part  of  Anglicanism,  the  com¬ 
mon  attitude  today  is  to  accept  the  fact 
of  sin  in  general,  but  rarely  to  think  of 
particular  sins — an  attitude  symbolised 
by  the  wording  and  use  of  the  General 
Confession.  There  are  obvious  dangers 
about  this.  It  is  easy,  Sunday  by  Sun¬ 
day,  to  acknowledge  “our  manifold  sins 
and  wickedness”  without  being  very 
clear  what  they  are,  and  certainly  with 
no  keen  sense  that  “the  burden  of  them 
is  intolerable.”  We  readily  admit  that 
“we  have  erred  and  strayed”  from  God’s 
ways,  without  being  spurred  to  any 
serious  efforts  to  find  His  ways.  In  the 
Roman  Church  and  in  parts  of 
Anglicanism,  the  boundaries  of  sin  are 
sometimes  defined  with  greater  pre¬ 
cision,  using  the  methods  of  causistry 
and  classical  moral  theology  operating 
through  the  disciplines  of  confession 
and  penance.  Even  here,  however,  it 
seems  that  authoritative  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  has  often  become  limited  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  religious  observance  and  sexual 
behaviour,  while  treating  the  greater 
part  of  life  as  morally  indifferent  or  only 
lightly  touched  by  Christian  moral 
teaching. 

Most  ordinary  lay  folk  (in  England  at 
any  rate)  are  more  concerned  about 
conduct  than  belief,  so  that  many  would 
like  this  gap  in  Christian  teaching  to  be 


we  find  among  Christians  much 
filled.  One  fruit  of  this  desire  has 
recently  appeared  in  a  small  book  Sins 
of  the  Day  (Longmans,  4s.  6d.),  which  is 
directed,  as  its  compilers  indicate,  to  the 
“grave  unawareness  of  the  nature  and 
form  of  sin”  among  Christian  people 
today. 

This  book  is  the  joint  work  of  five 
writers  (a  parish  priest,  a  barrister,  a 
research  worker,  a  student  and  a  house¬ 
wife)  and  lists  about  one  thousand 
“sins,”  varying  in  precision  from 
general  sins  like  “love  of  money,”  to 
more  detailed  ones  like  “exercising  no 
self-discipline  in  watching  television”  or 
“giving  too  much  time  to  the  sports 
page  or  gossip  column  of  a  newspaper, 
and  too  little  time  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  country  and  the  world.”  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  assess  the  gravity 
of  different  sins,  and  has  nothing  corre-  i 
sponding  to  the  distinction  between 
“mortal”  and  “venial”  sin.  The  sins 
which  it  lists  are,  at  no  point, 
authoritatively  linked  with  the  words  of 
Scripture  or  with  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  the  Church.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  of  five  intelligent  and  sensi¬ 
tive  Christians  with  varied  experience 
to  list  defects  of  conduct  of  which  they 
are  aware,  and  which  they  believe  to 
be  contrary  to  a  Christian  understanding 
of  goodness. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  refreshingly 
free  from  the  superficial  clericalism 
which  so  often  marks  well-meaning 
books  on  Christian  conduct.  In  par- 
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ticular  it  keeps  a  reasonable  balance 
between  “religious  duties”  (church 
attendance  and  so  on)  and  conduct 
in  daily  life,  with  a  healthy  recognition 
that  the  main  field  of  our  Christian 
obedience  (and  disobedience)  lies  in 
daily  life.  Admittedly,  it  slips  some¬ 
times.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
sin  described  as  “giving  God  carefully 
limited  time,”  which,  if  it  means  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  seems  to  mean  that  there 
are  certain  activities  (what  are  they?) 
which  are  “given  to  God”  in  a  sense  in 
which  others  are  not — which  in  turn 
implies  a  very  questionable  limitation 
on  the  range  of  God’s  interests. 

In  its  general  structure,  the  book  is 
divided  into  fifteen  chapters:  general 
(“For  all  people”) ;  for  certain  states  of 
life  (“Married  People,”  “the  Adoles¬ 
cent,”  etc.),  and  for  certain  occupations 
(“the  Teacher,”  “the  Civil  Servant,” 
etc.).  The  parts  dealing  with  people  in 
various  occupations  are  interesting  but 
uneven,  presumably  because  the 
writers’  own  experience  is  limited. 
Thus  Chapter  10  (“the  Civil  Servant”) 
is  based  on  a  reasonable  view  of  what 
the  public  expects  of  a  civil  servant; 
but,  to  anyone  who  knows  civil  service 
life  from  within,  the  whole  chapter  is 
peculiarly  formal  and  bloodless.  A 
more  serious  defect  of  the  book  is  its 
“middle-class”  character.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  twenty-one  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  occupations  of 
industrial  management,  of  teaching,  of 
medicine  and  of  law,  which  engage 
altogether  just  over  a  million  persons  in 
Great  Britain;  in  contrast  a  mere  four 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  “manual  workers,”  of  whom 
there  are  twenty  millions.  In  making 
this  comparison,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  are  differences  between 
one  manual  occupation  and  another 
which  are  every  bit  as  great  as  between 
professions  like  teaching  and  medicine. 


Chapter  8  (on  “the  Manual  Worker”) 
is  fair  and  enlightened,  takes  due 
account  of  trade  unionism,  and 
scrupulously  avoids  bias;  yet,  like  the 
chapter  on  the  civil  servant,  it  leaves  a 
queerly  bloodless  impression.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  many  ordinary  working 
folk  would  find  this  chapter  silent  on 
many  of  the  practical  manifestations  of 
good  and  evil  of  which  they  are  only 
too  conscious  in  the  conduct  of  their 
workmates,  even  if  they  are  not  always 
articulate  about  them. 

In  one  way,  this  middle-class  outlook 
does  not  matter  greatly  since  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  guess  that  few  but  middle-class 
people  will  ever  buy  the  book;  but  in 
another  way  it  matters  very  much. 
The  standards  behind  the  book  are 
unconsciously  those  of  intelligent,  pro¬ 
fessional-class  British  people — and  those 
are  very  good  standards.  It  is,  however, 
dangerous  to  label  them  too  simply  and 
unambiguously  as  “Christian”  stand¬ 
ards — the  more  so  as  so  many  of  our 
church  congregations  tend  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  expect  “middle-class  be¬ 
haviour”  of  their  members  and  potential 
members.  I  am  sure  the  writers  of  the 
book  would  be  only  too  anxious  to 
correct  this  limitation  of  outlook  if  they 
were  able;  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
able  is  symptomatic  of  the  social 
situation  of  a  great  deal  of  church  life 
in  Britain. 

How  far  does  this  book  achieve  what 
it  sets  out  to  do?  On  the  positive  side 
it  undoubtedly  helps  to  bring  into 
consciousness  many  ugly  defects  of 
conduct  of  which  we  are  only  too  often 
oblivious.  No-one,  I  think,  can  read 
the  book  without  becoming  freshly 
aware  of  many  things  in  his  own  life 
which  undoubtedly  merit  the  name  of 
“sin.”  That  is  no  mean  achievement — 
so  great  are  our  powers  of  self- 
deception.  What  is  less  clear  is  whether, 
in  doing  this,  the  book  really  avoids  the 
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greater  evils  of  Pharisaism,  of  “gtraining  where  we  stand.  The  study  of  moral 

at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels,"  of  theology,  so  It  seems  to  me  as  an 

encouraging  morbidity,  pride,  and  a  amateur,  is  in  a  far  worse  case.  “Moral 

false  reliance  on  moral  conduct.  Admit-  theology”  so  it  has  been  said  “was 

tedly  the  cruder  errors  of  formal  and  never  reformed  at  the  Reformation”; 

legalistic  morality  are  avoided,  but  the  so  Reformed  pastors,  like  Richard 

suspicion  remains  of  skating  around  Baxter,  attempted  to  use  the  tools  of 

these  evils,  rather  than  of  seeing  them  traditional  moral  theology  in  a  new 

clearly  for  what  they  are.  setting  and,  on  the  whole,  those  tools 

One  sign  of  this  is  that  the  book  leaves  failed  them — but  nothing  was  put  in 
an  oddly  uncertain  impression  of  the  their  place.  Today  there  are  some 
positive  standards  of  Christian  holiness  (like  R.  H.  Tawney)  who  blame  the 
which  inspire  it.  Admittedly,  the  writers  Churches  for  not  applying  the  methods 
are  concerned  to  describe  sins  and  not  of  traditional  moral  theology  to  the 
holiness,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deal  so  new  material  of  the  modem  world, 
comprehensively  with  defects  in  con-  There  are  others  who  believe  that  those 
duct  without  implying  some  standard  of  methods,  even  in  their  heyday,  were 
goodness — and  here  doubts  begin  to  wrong  and  evil ;  even  if  they  were  not  to 
arise.  The  treatment  of  sin  is  so  beauti-  be  identified  with  “the  leaven  of  the 
fully  balanced — with  each  sin  of  excess  Pharisees”  they  were  at  least  far  too 
balanced  by  its  opposite — that  the  book  like  it  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
gives  an  unavoidable  impression  that  had  regard  for  the  warnings  of  Scrip- 
the  essence  of  Christian  holiness  is  to  ture.  While  this  fundamental  uncer- 
steer  a  successful  course  through  endless  tainty  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  very 
moral  “Scyllas  and  Charybdises.”  The  approach  to  Christian  morality,  books 
ideal  of  Christian  character  becomes,  in  on  Christian  conduct  must  remain 
fact,  a  more  complex  version  of  Rudyard  pragmatic  and  rule-of-the-thumb  and 
Kipling's  “If,”  without  its  touch  of  criticism  of  them  will  be  in  like  case, 
heroism.  This  moral  tight-rope  walking  Is  there  a  task  here  for  our  theologians, 
seems  very  far  from  the  Gospels  and  the  and  through  them  for  the  Ecumenical 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  leaves  little  place  Movement,  which  is  quite  as  pressing 
for  the  abandon  and  prophetic  excess  as  other  aspects  of  Faith  and  Order? 
which  have  marked  the  lives  of  so  many  In  the  meantime,  there  is  certainly  a 
of  those  who  have  shown  us  new  heights  place  for  a  book  like  this  in  the  armoury 
of  Christian  holiness.  of  self-discipline  and  pastoralia,  pro- 

Beneath  all  this  lies  a  deeper  question ;  vided  that  those  who  use  it  do  not  take 
even  if  this  book  achieves  what  it  sets  it  too  seriously,  and  remember  that  there 
out  to  do,  is  it  on  the  right  lines?  The  is  very  much  more  in  Christian  living 
difficulty  of  answering  this  question  than  avoiding  sins.  The  danger  is, 
springs  from  an  uncertainty  within  our  though,  that  people  who  would  buy  a 
Christian  thinking.  On  many  matters  of  book  like  this  are  just  those  who  would 
doctrine  (such  as  Christology  or  Biblical  be  better  without  it ;  whereas  those  for 
exegesis)  if  there  is  not  agreement  among  whom  it  would  be  a  healthy  influence 
Christian  thinkers,  there  is  at  least  a  live  are  just  those  who  woula  never  dream 
circulation  of  thought,  so  that  we  know  of  buying  it. 
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M.  A.  C.  WARREN 


Missions  and  Nations 


Let  us  begin  where  we  are — today.  We  are  living  through  a 
period  of  international  civil  war  whether  we  recognise  it  as  such 
or  not.  This  civil  strife  is  much  more  than  the  East-West  struggle. 
It  is  also  a  struggle  within  both  East  and  West.  And  those  terms 
must  be  held  to  include  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Sometimes  the 
civil  war  is  “hot,”  more  often  it  is  cold.  Always,  if  we  are  realistic, 
it  is  war.  Nation  is  ranged  against  nation  in  a  competition  in  which 
each  is  concerned  to  assert  its  own  nationhood.  Just  below  the 
surface,  when  not  on  the  surface,  there  is  a  real  fear  about  survival. 

Only  to  a  limited  extent  is  there  communication  between  nations, 
though  it  is  the  important  task  of  statesmanship  to  widen  the  area 
where  communication  can  take  place,  where  nations  can  talk  together 
and  not  just  shout  at  one  another.  Conversation  is  after  all  one 
synonym  for  civilisation.  Unfortunately,  as  yet,  there  is  only  limited 
communication  between  the  Christians  of  different  nations.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  immensely  impor¬ 
tant.  It  is,  for  all  its  short  experience,  the  most  hopeful  experiment 
in  the  world  today  for  promoting  general  conversation.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  Christians  are  very  much  members  of  their 
own  nations  and  all  too  rarely  rise  above  the  conflicts  of  our  time. 

These  are  background  facts,  easily  ignored  because  unpleasant, 
which  help  to  make  it  difficult  to  discuss  sensibly  and  without  heat  the 
immensely  important  question  of  how  the  Christian  Mission  is  to  be 
carried  on  today :  of  how  we  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  imperatives  of 
Our  Lord — Go  preach.  Go  teach.  Go  heal.  Go  baptise. 

From  the  present  let  us  take  a  look  back  into  yesterday,  into  “all 
our  yesterdays”  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  During 
those  “yesterdays”  the  Christian  Mission  was  commonly  understood 
as  a  “going-out”  from  a  supposedly  Christian  environment  into  an 
indisputably  non-Christian  environment.  In  geographical  terms  it  was 
a  “going”  from  the  “West”  to  the  “East.”  This  “going”  was  a  genuine 
act  of  obedience  to  the  imperatives  of  Our  Lord.  But  it  was  seldom 
that  simpliciter.  The  missionary  from  the  West  was  a  man  of  his 
time  and  a  man  of  his  own  culture.  And  his  mission  coincided  in 
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time  with  the  expansion  of  Western  influence.  He  was  a  symbol  of 
that  influence  however  much  he  was  a  symbol  of  much  else  of  far 
greater  importance.  What  is  more,  by  virtue  of  all  that  he  introduced 
that  was  novel,  he  was  put  into  the  position  of  being  a  leader,  a  ruler, 
thus  playing  a  role  conspicuously  like  that  of  others  from  the  West 
who  were  introducing  novelties  in  the  field  of  trade  and  government. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  missionary’s  raj  and  the  raj  of  the  foreign 
administration  should  be  confused  and  identified  with  one  another. 

In  the  process,  and  despite  this  confusion,  the  foreign  missionary 
was  the  instrument  by  which  God  performed  yet  again  “His  strange 
work”  and  brought  the  Church  into  existence  in  places  where  it  had 
never  been  before.  Likewise  in  the  process  many  mistakes  were  made 
by  God’s  “silly  vassals.”  We  naturally  find  it  easier  to  discern  the 
mistakes  of  our  fathers  than  to  recognise  our  own.  Nevertheless  and 
despite  these  mistakes  God  did  in  fact  work,  accepting  as  God  always 
does  the  sincere  offering  of  obedience. 

So  much  for  yesterday.  What  is  very  apparent  today  is  that  these 
inescapable  facts  about  the  past  are  most  distasteful  to  those  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  political  freedom,  to  those  experiencing  that  great  , 
release  which  follows  the  successful  assertion  of  national  self-hood,  to 
those  for  whom  history  is  what  begins  “tomorrow.”  The  Christians 
of  Asia  and  Africa  feel  all  this  every  whit  as  much  as  their  fellows  who 
are  not  Christian.  The  understanding  of  this  mood  with  real  sym¬ 
pathy,  with  appreciation,  and  without  any  grudging  whatever,  is  the 
single  most  important  demand  being  made  today  upon  those  in  the 
West  who  are  concerned  with  the  Christian  Mission,  upon  the  man  or 
woman  who  would  be  a  missionary  tomorrow. 

I  would  put  that  demand  upon  the  Christian  of  the  West  in  the  first 
place  because  otherwise  he  will  understand  practically  nothing  that  is 
happening  either  in  the  political  or  religious  world  of  our  time.  But 
there  are  other  demands  he  must  face.  To  mention  just  one,  he  must 
accept  the  demand  that  “Mission”  today  must  not  be  understood  in 
geographical  terms  alone,  that  it  is  quite  unrealistic  to  see  it  as  a  one¬ 
way  traffic  from  “West”  to  “East.”  The  corollary  of  this  is  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  missionary  task  within  the  Western  world  itself,  to  readjust 
our  thinking  to  what  was  always  the  truth,  that  the  Christian  Mission 
is  from  the  whole  Church  to  the  whole  World.  In  the  “partnership  of 
obedience”  all  have  much  to  receive  as  well  as  much  to  give.  It  is  here 
that  the  economic  resources  of  the  West  can  so  easily  blind  us  to 
spiritual  values  and  realities.  There  is  a  subtle  nineteenth-century 
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over-hang  in  all  material-aid  schemes  from  “West”  to  “East”  which, 
if  not  noted  and  its  dangers  avoided,  could  gravely  distort  the 
Christian  Mission  in  its  next  phase.  There  is  perhaps  a  closer  tie-up 
between  economic  “power”  and  race  prejudice  than  we  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  admit.  And  equivocal  attitudes  on  race,  however  under¬ 
standable  at  the  national  level,  remain  the  Achilles  heel  of  any  com¬ 
munity  claiming  to  represent  the  supra-national. 

Against  that  setting  of  the  stage  let  us  look  at  three  of  the  many 
aspects  under  which  Christians  have  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
“Mission”  today  and  tomorrow. 

First  there  is  a  need  to  understand  the  real  difference  between  the 
Churches  of  the  “West”  and  the  Churches  of  the  “East.”  Here 
language  is  most  confusing.  Terms  like  “Older  Churches”  and 
“Younger  Churches”  very  easily  acquire  overtones  of  superiority  and 
inferiority  which  are  supremely  irrelevant.  No  member  of  any 
“Older  Church”  for  instance,  could  give  a  more  fearless  or  worthy 
witness  to  Christ  and  His  Gospel  than  did  the  Martyrs  of  the  “young” 
Church  of  the  Kikuyu^  during  the  Mau  Mau  revolution.  What  we 
can  say  is  that  length  of  years  may  very  well  determine  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  possible  for  a  Church  to  permeate  its  witness  and 
influence  into  every  sector  of  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This 
is  a  vast  cultural  undertaking  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term.  What  is 
certain  is  that  it  calls  for  resources  which  seldom  exist  in  a  community 
but  recently  established.  Somewhere  here  is  the  supremely  important 
missionary  task  of  most  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  strengthening  of  the  missionary  ability  of  these  churches  in  this 
task  of  infiltration  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  Church 
throughout  the  world.  Here  is  a  significant  part  of  the  “Unfinished 
Task,”  a  task  which  is  different  from  the  important  and  much  needed 
provision  of  aid  in  circumstances  of  natural  disaster  or  political 
upheaval.  Both  are  necessary ;  they  should  not  be  confused. 

Second,  there  is  the  changing  role  of  “Missions.”  Already  we  have 
seen  that  the  nineteenth-century  pattern  of  “from  West  to  East”  is  no 
longer  adequate.  More  obviously  still  the  emergence  of  Churches  in 
the  “East”  means  that  the  day  of  Mission  control  is  over.  Inevitable 
at  an  earlier  stage  it  is  an  anachronism  now.  That  is  easy  to  say. 

What  is  more  difficult  is  to  spread  the  awareness  of  a  still  deeper 
change  which  is  already  shaping  the  future.  For  many  reasons,  into 
which  there  is  no  need  to  enter  here,  the  Missions  of  an  earlier  day 

^Sce  Kikuyu  Martyrs.  Highway  Press,  3s.  6d. 
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not  only  represented  whatever  concern  for  Mission  the  churches  of 
the  West  possessed,  but  they  were  virtually  their  sole  representatives 
in  the  field  of  Mission  outside  the  West  and  tended  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  that  Mission.  Missions  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  not 
only  agencies  of  proclamation,  education  and  humanitarian  concern. 
They  also  provided  the  “scaffolding”  within  which  indigenous  churches 
took  shape. 

In  almost  every  respect  that  situation  has  changed  today.  The 
Church,  using  that  great  word  properly  in  the  singular,  is  slowly 
becoming  more  aware  of  its  responsibility  for  Mission.  Many  other 
agencies,  including  governments,  are  involved  in  enterprises  which  were 
pioneered  by  “Missions.”  Today  there  is  great  need  to  see  whether 
these  changes,  far  from  being  an  embarrassment  to  the  missionary 
agencies  of  the  past,  may  not  be  the  means  of  setting  these  agencies 
free  to  resume  their  fundamental  task,  never  wholly  forgotten  but 
sometimes  submerged  beneath  the  effort  to  “be  the  Church  in  its  total 
Mission.” 

What  was  and  is  this  fundamental  task?  A  brief  answer  to  that 
question,  and  it  must  be  both  brief  and  inadequate,  will  introduce  the 
third  of  those  three  aspects  of  the  Christian  Mission  we  are  seeking 
here  to  understand. 

These  missionary  agencies,  or  Societies  as  they  are  generally  called, 
were  in  their  fundamental  character,  and  for  all  their  diversity,  the 
means  by  which  individuals  were  able  to  personalise  their  obedience 
to  the  missionary  inspiration  of  Our  Lord.  They  still  are,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  effective  at  all,  precisely  that. 

Obedience  is  a  very  personal  matter  and  the  greater  the  awareness 
of  what  is  demanded  in  obedience  the  greater  the  measure  of  total 
involvement.  To  this  end  those  who  share  a  common  understanding 
of  the  need  for  some  particular  obedience,  and  are  in  basic  agreement 
as  to  how  it  can  best  be  rendered,  enter  into  an  association  with  one 
another,  to  pursue  their  common  purpose.  Study,  prayer,  money, 
service,  all  potentially  raised  to  the  level  of  sacrifice,  become  the 
binding  influences  holding  the  missionary  society  together  in  its  living 
obedience. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  matter — obedience,  born  of  devotion  to 
Our  Lord. 

The  structural  relation  of  such  associations  or  societies  to  their 
denomination,  or  to  a  number  of  different  denominations  as  is  quite 
often  the  case,  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  relation  may  be  very 
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intimate  indeed  and  often  is.  There  are  many  different  structures  by 
which  Mission  can  be  expressed.  The  larger  and  more  complex  a 
denomination,  the  greater  its  declared  intention  to  permeate  the  whole 
of  human  life,  the  greater  its  opportunity  for  doing  so,  the  greater  will 
be  the  variety  of  its  agencies  of  Mission.  That  is  really  a  glimpse  of 
the  obvious  provided  that  what  is  being  sought  for  primarily  is  obedi¬ 
ence  and  not  conformity.  Needless  to  say  the  greater  the  variety  the 
greater  the  need  for  humility  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  of  mutual 
respect,  and  of  mutual  consultation  and  where  possible  of  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort,  not  for  the  sake  of  either  tidiness  or  economy, 
but  simply  to  promote  obedience. 

Nothing  written  here  should  be  so  misunderstood  as  to  be  taken  to 
mean  that  I  believe  obedience  to  Mission  can  only  be  fulfilled  through 
'  a  missionary  society.  Much  of  the  foregoing  argument  explicitly 
denies  such  a  conclusion.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  the 
discharge  of  their  more  restricted  role  as  agencies  of  Mission,  what¬ 
ever  that  role  may  be,  missionary  societies  will  still  offer  for  many  a 
channel  for  their  obedience,  which,  as  many  can  testify,  affords  a  con¬ 
crete  and  practical  way  by  which  to  express  their  loyalty  to  God  and 
*  to  His  Mission  through  His  Church  to  the  world. 

Two  reflections  may  be  added.  First,  the  precise  service  which  a 
missionary  society  can  render,  the  actual  role  of  the  missionary,  going 
from  one  country  and  people  to  another,  will  continue  to  change  from 
generation  to  generation.  Change  in  this  respect  is  nothing  new, 
though  it  is,  for  the  time  being,  more  rapid.  Any  association  for 
obedience  must  be  flexible  “lest  ancient  good  become  uncouth.”  And 
)  the  missionary  today  and  tomorrow  has  himself  to  be  very  flexible 
indeed. 

Second,  nothing  outlined  in  this  article  is  exclusively  an  affair  of 
the  “West.”  The  same  questions  face  the  “East”  already  or  will  face 
it  as  the  “East”  becomes  more  aware  of  the  complexity  of  its  mis¬ 
sionary  task.  Our  need,  the  common  need,  of  both  “East”  and 
“West”  in  the  Christian  Church  is  to  put  a  deeper  content  into  what 
should  be  our  partnership  in  obedience  to  the  one  Lord. 

The  percipient  reader  will  recognise  how  indebted  the  writer  is  to  the 
thinking  of  others.  In  particular  I  would  wish  to  refer  to  the  recently 
published  Report  of  the  Ghana  Assembly  of  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council  held  a  year  ago.  That  Report  will  provide  both 
j  support  and  correction  for  this  brief  analysis. 
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PROTECTED  YOUTH? 


Next  summer  the  Communists  are 
organising  another  World  Youth 
Festival,  like  the  one  in  Moscow  last 
year.  Most  Christian  churches  offici¬ 
ally  disapproved  of  the  Moscow  gather¬ 
ing,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
Christian  young  people  went  neverthe¬ 
less.  Once  again  official  Church  bodies 
are  arguing  whether  to  encourage 
participation  or  not. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  are 
fairly  clear.  Of  course,  all  these  Youth 
Festivals  are  occasions  for  Communist 
propaganda  which  may  corrupt  and 
mislead  young  people  taking  part, 
especially  if  they  are  not  well  informed, 
both  in  their  faith  and  in*the  contortions 
of  modem  world  politics.  More  serious, 
perhaps,  is  the  danger  that  churches 
sending  delegations  to  such  a  Festival 
will  be  reported  in  the  world  Communist 
press  as  approving  of  all  the  sentiments 
expressed.  Immediately  after  the  last 
war  a  number  of  Christian  organisations, 
wishing  to  be  friendly  to  the  “other 
side,”  had  their  lingers  badly  burned  in 
this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  particularly 
since  the  death  of  St^in,  such  caution 
has  been  condenmed  by  an  increasing 
number  of  Christian  leaders  and  by 
many  of  the  young  people  themselves. 
(These  are,  of  course,  not  school- 
children,  but  young  men  and  women  of 
eighteen  to  thirty  with  minds  of  their 
own.)  As  the  Baptist  Times  wrote 


recently:  “The  idea  that  our  Christian  t 
youth  must  be  protected  from  hearing  t 
false  doctrines  is  itself  fallacious.  The  t 
real  battle  in  the  world  today  is  a  battle  r 
of  ideas,  and  if  we  can  begin  on  how-  ( 
ever  small  a  scale  to  win  it  among  such 
picked  youth  representatives  as  will  go 
to  Vienna,  so  much  the  better.”  Similar 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  even 
more  bluntly  by  people  like  the  Iona 
Youth  Association  and  by  some  of  the 
European  Christian  youth  secretaries  i 

who  met  near  Lausanne  in  Switzerland 
recently.  < 

The  British  Council  of  Churches,  ; 

meeting  in  Liverpool  in  October,  ac-  i 
knowl^ged  that  some  young  Christians  i 

may  be  attending  as  individuals,  and  < 

urged  them  to  go  as  observers  and  not  as 
delegates  of  any  official  body.  Their  ' 

Youth  Department  will  try  (as  did  the 
Iona  people  before  Moscow)  to  offer 
advice,  literature  and  leaders  for  the 
British  participants.  More  important, 
since  this  Festival  will  be  held  in  Vienna, 
and  not  in  one  of  the  East  European 
states,  the  local  Protestant  churches  are 
able  to  take  the  initiative.  The  evan¬ 
gelical  church  of  Austria  has  already 
offered  to  open  a  youth  centre  in  i 
Vienna  which  will  serve  as  a  meeting  I 
place  for  Christian  youth  at  the 
Festival.  This  intelligent  gesture  will 
save  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment 
among  the  leaders  of  the  ecumenical 
youth  movement. 


THE  CULT  OF  KENYATTA 


A  correspondent  in  Kenya  points  out 
that  the  question  of  the  position  of 
Jomo  Kenyatta  and  his  treatment  by 
the  authorities  is  enormously  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  revival  of  a  “cult”  centred 
on  his  personality.  He  writes :  “Kenyatta 
is  at  present  serving  a  prison  sentence 
for  his  part  in  organising  the  Mau  Mau 
uprising  and  the  Government  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 


return  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
activities. 

“However,  Mr.  Oginga  Odinga, 
Chairman  of  the  African  Elected 
Members  Organisation,  recently  de¬ 
clared  that  Kenyatta  is  still  the  real 
leader  of  the  African  peoples.  This 
placed  other  African  leaders  in  a  serious 
quandary.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
realised  that,  in  the  minds  of  members 
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of  other  races,  Kenyatta’s  name  is 
associated  with  the  violence  and  des¬ 
tructiveness  of  Mau  Mau ;  on  the  other, 
they  felt  that  their  own  popular  support 
would  disappear  if  they  came  out 
against  the  Kenyatta  Cult  at  a  time 
when  the  tides  of  nationalism  were 
running  so  strongly  in  its  favour. 

“The  truth  is  that  many  Africans  and 
even  Christians  who  know  all  about 
the  Kikuyu  Martyrs  refuse  to  believe 
that  Kenyatta  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  violence  and  bestiality  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Others  don’t  care  whether  he  did 
or  not.  There  are  deep  psychological 


reasons  for  this  and  the  parallel  with 
Hitler’s  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
German  people  is  obvious. 

“This  has  raised  serious  problems 
for  the  Christian  Churches  and  especi¬ 
ally  for  those  who  would  like  to  see 
Christians  leading  in  the  field  of 
politics.  How  far  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  oppose  a  cult  of  this  kind  and 
remain  in  a  position  of  leadership? 
How  far  is  an  Elected  Member  simply  a 
‘mouthpiece  of  his  people’  as  Mr. 
Odinga  claimed,  or  how  far  should  he 
use  judgement  and  integrity  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  conscience?’’ 


UNITY  IN  SOUTH  WALES 


The  Welsh  Ecumenical  Society,  led  by 
its  Secretary,  the  Reverend  Erastus 
Jones,  is  already  well  known  for  its 
energetic  determination  to  break  down 
denominational  suspicions  and  isolation 
in  the  Principality.  Their  latest  effort 
is  an  Ecumenical  Centre  at  Blaendulais 
near  Neath. 

This  is  a  lay  training  centre,  and  as 
our  correspondent  reports : — “Bible 
Study  and  worship  are  the  basis  of  all 
our  activities,  but  it  will  be  no  place  of 
retreat.  The  emphasis  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  academic  or  theoretical,  and 
vital  issues  of  the  modem  world  and  the 
Church  will  be  discussed. 

“At  Blaendulais  we  have  a  typical 
Church  situation — a  Church  very  much 
divided  by  disagreements  on  faith  and 
:  order,  by  a  clinging  to  buildings  and 
j  social  traditions,  by  lingering  memories 


of  past  quarrels,  by  differences  in  size 
of  congregations,  by  language,  and  by 
personal  tensions.” 

Not  only  will  the  subjects  studied  be 
relevant  to  the  modem  world,  but  the 
centre  will  by  its  very  existence  challenge 
the  local  churches.  It  is  not  housed  in 
a  sp^ial  building,  but  uses  the  existing 
facilities  of  a  number  of  divided 
churches.  Guests  and  visitors  are  given 
hospitality  in  valley  homes. 

A  first  three-day  course  for  youth 
leaders  has  been  very  successful,  and  a 
further  programme  of  meetings  is 
planned  for  1959.  Practical  in  emphasis, 
they  include  a  course  to  enlighten 
theological  students  on  the  local  church 
situation  in  the  district,  and  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  work  of  the  laity  in 
modem  Wales. 


LAY  ENTERPRISE  IN  DUNDEE 


A  group  of  lay  people  in  Dundee 
;  have  recently  started  an  experimental 
!  “Scottish  Lay  Training  Centre.”  They 
are  reluctant  to  use  local  church 
premises,  for  they  want  to  meet  other 
lay  people  in  “neutral”  surroundings. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  refused  so 
far  to  find  a  special  building  with  all 
its  problems  of  finance  and  staffing,  and 
instead  they  are  using  a  good  local 
hotel  as  their  centre.  Led  by  an  engineer 
from  a  local  factory  and  an  accountant, 
they  recently  held  their  first  conference 
on  “The  Ministry  and  the  Laity,”  and 
considerably  startled  one  or  two 


ministers  who  joined  their  discussions 
by  their  frank  insistence  on  both  the 
rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  lay 
people.  There  was  good  honest  com¬ 
ment  about  the  habit  of  appointing 
Elders  as  a  purely  social  distinction,  and 
an  admission  that  many  lay  Christians 
did  little  to  relate  Sunday  service  to 
Monday  work. 

A  second  conference,  on  the  same 
practical  lines,  is  to  be  held  for  parents 
and  teachers;  and  a  lecture  series  on 
the  Bible  and  the  laity  today  is  planned 
for  1959. 
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EDUCATING  THEIR^ELDERS 

There  are  other  important  moves  to  that  on  many  occasions  Kirk  Sessions 

deepen  and  extend  the  importance  of  have  met  not  just  to  transact  necessary  tl 

Elders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Back  routine  business,  but  to  be  the  place  o 

in  February,  1955,  the  Presbytery  of  where  real  discussion  of  spiritual  prob-  n 

Greenock  organised  a  first  conference  lems  has  taken  place.  A  beginning  has  ii 

of  130  elders,  two  from  each  Kirk  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  Elder’s  S' 

Session  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  visits  to  the  homes  in  his  district  are  '  d 

impact  of  this  rather  ordinary  lay  meet-  times  of  real  fellowship ;  and  in  some  li 

ing  has  i>ersisted  and  grown  into  an  areas  house  churches  or  centres  of  I 

important  lay  movement.  A  corre-  Christian  community  have  been  set  up  a 

spondent  writes:  “There  is  little  doubt  in  these  districts.  There  is  a  new  1 

of  the  tremendous  impact  this  had  on  willingness  to  discuss  the  relevance  of  1 

those  present.  The  Elders  felt  that  here  the  Faith  to  everyday  life  in  shipyard, 

was  something  new;  they  had  never  office  and  shop,  and  a  new  determina-  i 

had  this  kind  of  opportunity  of  group  tion  to  find  a  more  Christian  way  of  - 

discussion  before.  They  had  never  had  living  in  the  maze  of  problems  that  *  1 

this  kind  of  challenge,  especially  that  present  themselves  in  our  work^y 

of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Eldership,  world. 

put  to  them  before  .  .  .  they  were  con-  “The  ordained  ministers  have  been 
vinced  of  the  inadequateness  of  their  encouraged  and  refreshed  for  their 
previous  ideas  on  the  office  of  the  tasks  since  they  feel  that  in  a  new  way 
Eldership.”  they  are  now  supported  by  a  band  of 

In  the  next  two  winters,  courses  of  committed  men.” 
instruction  were  arranged  in  the  district.  Similar  exj^riments,  sponsored  by  [ 
and  attracted  attendances  of  up  to  350  the  Commission  on  Adult  Christian 

Elders  for  each  course.  “It  would  be  Education  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ^ 

true  to  say  that  a  new  sense  of  the  have  been  organised  in  fourteen  or 

responsibilities  of  the  Eldership  is  now  fifteen  other  districts,  including  Glas- 

prevalent  throughout  the  Presbytery ;  gow,  Edinburgh,  Inverness  and  Orkney. 


NO  ESCAPE  FROM  POLITICS 

The  announcement  that  the  next  missionary  magazine  Other  Lands 

Moderator  for  the  General  Assembly  of  recently  wrote  in  its  editorial :  “  ‘Keep  • 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  to  be  Dr.  out  of  this  political  dispute’  is  the  ^ 
R.  H.  W.  Shepherd  has  been  greeted  advice  of  many  people,  especially  of 

with  comment  and  interest,  not  only  in  those  who  uphold  the  Federation.  But, 

this  country  but  also  in  Africa.  Dr.  of  course,  they  mean  keep  out  so  that 

Shepherd  has  been  for  forty  years  a  our  policy  may  prevail.  They  don’t 

missionary  in  South  Africa,  and  has  mean  have  nothing  to  do  with  Federa- 

been  twice  Moderator  of  the  Bantu  tion  policy  either  in  support  or  opposi- 

Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  also  been  tion,  they  mean  keep  out  of  opposition. 

President  of  the  Christian  Council  of  The  dilemma  of  the  Church  of  Nyasa- 

South  Africa,  and  is  well  known  for  land  is  this:  If  its  ministers  and  mem-  1* 

his  liberal  attitude  on  racial  questions,  bers  keep  out  of  politics  as  a  Church, 

He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  World  this  will  be  assumed  to  be  indifference  ' 

Dominion.  to  the  issues  of  politics  and  particularly  , 

His  appointment  will  add  to  the  to  the  basic  issue — the  threat  to  freedom  1 

emphasis  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  most  Africans  see  it.  It  will  be 

is  now  placing  on  Africa.  They  have  implied  that  their  silence  is  their  con- 

already  a  sub-committee,  with  Dr.  sent.”  The  article  goes  on  to  admit  : 

George  MacLeod,  as  chairman,  to  the  dangers  of  associating  the  Church  1 

watch  matters  in  the  Federation  of  with  African  nationalism,  especially  if  ' 

Central  Africa,  where  many  Church  of  this  takes  to  extremist  methods,  but 

Scotland  missionaries  have  been  in-  emphasises  that  there  is  no  contracting  ' 

volved  in  protests  against  the  policies  out  of  these  political  problems, 

of  the  Federation  Government.  Their 
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NEW  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE 


A  new  alliance  of  missionary  societies, 
theological  and  Bible  colleges — and 
other  agencies  serving  the  cause  of 
missions — was  formed  in  London  dur¬ 
ing  November.  Some  forty  missionary 
societies,  denominational,  inter¬ 
denominational  and  un-denominational, 
have  joined  this  Alliance  as  Full- 
Members  and  a  number  of  theological 
and  Bible  colleges  as  Associate  Mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council. 

The  new  organisation  has  adopted  the 
name  of  the  Evangelical  Missionary 
Alliance.  This  Alliance  replaces  the 
Fellowship  of  Interdenominational 
Missionary  Societies  and  will  have,  it  is 
believed,  a  larger  scope  and  influence. 
It  is,  as  was  the  F.I.M.S.,  closely 
associated  with  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 


ance;  but  it  will  have  an  independent 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Alliance  has  as  a  basis  a  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  a  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment  and  purposes  among  other  things 
“to  provide  a  medium  for  fellowship 
and  effective  co-operation  and  overseas 
service”  and  “to  foster  and  encourage 
in  other  lands  a  self-governing,  self- 
propagating  and  self-supporting 
Church.”  It  will  explore  possibilities 
of  united  action  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  deemed  desirable,  stimulate 
prayer  interest  and  encourage  systematic 
and  sacrificial  giving  in  the  cause  of 
missions.  Special  consideration  will  be 
^ven  to  the  needs  of  Evangelical 
literature  overseas  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Alliance  will  be  able  to  advise  and 
co-operate  with  missionary  training 
colleges. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  INDUSTRY 


A  meeting  of  the  Hierarchy  in  Great 
Britain  has  decided  that  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  on  human  relation¬ 
ships  in  industry  should  be  intensified. 
The  Catholic  Workers  College  in 
Oxford  and  the  Catholic  Social  Guild 
are  to  work  together  much  more 
closely  in  future,  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Henry  Waterhouse,  S.J.;  and 
Monsi^or  John  Murphy,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  has 
prepared  an  official  statement  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  whole 
subject.  He  says,  “Some  people  recog¬ 
nise  human  personality  in  the  manager 


and  customer,  but  ignore  it  in  the 
workman,  others  uphold  it  in  the 
workman  by  refusing  to  see  it  in  the 
manager  and  customer.”  He  warns 
Trade  Unions  against  abusing  their 
great  powers,  especially  their  power  of 
organising  strikes,  but  at  the  same  time 
suggests  that  only  ill-informed  manage¬ 
ments  can  hope  for  a  return  of  un¬ 
employment  as  an  incentive  to  better 
work.  He  says,  “It  is  a  violation  of 
human  dignity  to  use  the  fear  of 
unemployment  as  a  whip  to  production. 
Such  fear  as  that  humiliates  a  man  and 
insults  him.” 


CHRISTIAN  CONTROVERSY  ON  CHINA 


The  question  of  the  United  States’ 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government,  and  of  her  admission  to 
the  United  Nations,  have  recently  been 
the  subject  of  lively  controversy  in 
American  Church  circles.  The  National 
Council  of  Christian  Churches  in 
November  held  a  World  Order  Study 
Conference  with  500  delegates,  and 
these  unanimously  adopted  a  statement 
saying : 

“With  reference  to  China,  Christians 
should  urge  reconsideration  by  our 


Government  of  its  policy  in  regard  to 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  While 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  and 
of  Korea  should  be  safeguarded,  steps 
should  be  taken  toward  the  inclusion 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations  and  for  its  recog¬ 
nition  by  our  Government.  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  effective  government  on 
the  mainland  of  China,  currently  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  from  the 
international  community,  is  in  many 
ways  a  disadvantage  to  that  com- 
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munity.  It  helps  to  preserve  a  false 
image  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
nations  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
people.  It  keeps  our  people  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  is  taking  place  in  China. 
It  hampers  negotiations  for  disarma¬ 
ment.  It  limits  the  functioning  of 
international  organisations.  We  have  a 
strong  hope  that  the  resumption  of 
relationships  between  the  peoples  of 
China  and  of  the  United  States  may 
make  possible  also  a  restoration  of 
relationships  between  their  churches 
and  ours.” 

In  its  statement  the  conference  said 
that  “we  should  welcome  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  not  divided  into  two  solid 
political  blocs.  The  effort  of  our  own 
Government  to  drive  every  nation  into 
one  bloc  or  the  other  has  been  as  mis¬ 
taken  as  it  has  been  unsuccessful.” 

The  statement  also  pointed  out  that 


THE  NEXT  KIRCHENTAG  f 

The  next  German  Kirchentag,  or  able  to  meet  during  the  week,  and  where  ^ 

Church  Congress,  will  be  at  Munich,  at  least  some  of  the  foreign  delegates 

12th  to  16th  August,  1959.  Dr.  von  can  join  in  small  discussion  groups  on 

Thadden  -  Trieglaff,  the  Kirchentag  the  main  Kirchentag  themes.  As  the 

President,  has  always  been  determined  confess  brochure  says:  “Many  of  the 

that  these  Congresses  should  not  just  subjects  which  the  Kirchentag  studies  are 

be  meetings  for  German  Christians,  and  not  just  German  questions — they  con- 

there  have  been  ecumenical  guests  and  cem  all  Christians.  Help  us  to  sound 

delegates  at  each  Assembly.  Some-  the  mind  of  the  world-wide  Church  on 

times,  though,  they  have  found  the  these  great  matters.” 

organisation  of  the  Kirchentag  difficult  Provisional  subjects  for  Munich  1959 
to  understand,  and  the  discussions  none  include:  How  can  modern  man  live  with 

too  easy  to  follow.  It  is  hoped  at  Munich  the  Church?  The  Christian  family  to- 

next  year  not  only  to  welcome  many  day.  God  and  modern  iruiustry.  The 

ecumenical  visitors,  but  to  give  them  a  Church  arul  mass  media — television,  film 

serious  chance  to  join  in  the  great  dis-  and  radio.  Details  may  be  obtained  by 

cussions  and  arguments  of  the  week,  sending  a  postcard  to  Kirchentag 

There  will  be  an  Ecumenical  Centre,  Headquarters,  19,  Magdeburger  Strasse, 

where  foreign  visitors  and  a  certain  Fulda,  West  Germany, 

number  of  German  delegates  will  be 


WELCOMING  NEGRO  NEIGHBOURS 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  people  are  now  forming  special  housing 
racial  segregation — and  one  not  only  societies  to  get  over  this  difficulty.  They 
practised  in  Arkansas — is  the  refusal  to  are  building  blocks  of  houses  and  even 
allow  Negro  or  coloured  people  to  take  whole  streets  where  all  segregation  will 
houses  in  desirable  suburbs.  There  is  be  banned  from  the  start,  and  where 
often  a  sound  financial  reason  for  this  ;  people  agree  when  they  move  in  that 
the  fear  that  neighbours  will  object  and  they  will  expect,  and  will  welcome, 
that  house  values  will  consequently  fall.  Negro  neighbours. 

In  several  American  towns  Quistian 


we  should  avoid  the  posture  of  general  I 
hostility  to  Conununist  nations  and  I 
“cease  the  practice  of  continual  moral  I 
lectures  to  them  by  our  leaders.”  ? 

The  Conference  was  an  influential  ; 
one  (and  the  list  of  speakers  included  J 
Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles),  but  it  in  no  I 
way  at  all  committed  the  National  I 
Council  or  its  member  Churches  to  this  I 
statement.  Indeed  it  has  been  bitterly 
attacked  by  some  Church  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  writer,  the 
Reverend  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  and 
the  President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Evangelicals.  The  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  recently 
commented:  “The  Christian  Churches  I 
of  the  United  States  and  their  Council  3 
not  only  have  the  right  but  also  the  | 
duty  to  study  and  comment  on  issues,  I 
no  matter  how  controversial.”  I 


WORKING  FOR  THE  CHURCH 


Old  readers  of  the  Christian  News- 
Letter  will  remember  some  reviews  of 
the  important  series  of  studies  on  “The 
Church  and  Economic  Life”  which  is 
being  published  by  the  American 
National  Council  of  Christian  Churches. 
They  have  now  published  one  on 
The  Church  as  an  Employer. 

As  they  claim,  “the  Church  is  also 
involved  in  economic  life,  and  needs  to 
take  a  close  look  at  itself,  especially  in 
its  role  as  employer  both  of  pastors  and 
of  lay  people.”  Of  course,  American 
salaries  for  clergy  seem  very  good  by 
British  standards.  But  nevertheless  they 


ECUMENICAL 

At  a  meeting  of  youth  secretaries  near 
Lausanne,  there  was  an  unusually 
realistic  discussion  about  the  amount 
of  information  which  filters  down  from 
world  Christian  conferences  to  local 
churches.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on 
the  sheer  ignorance  about  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  which  still  exists 


do  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  below  what 
such  men  might  get  in  secular  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  States.  Several  pastors  in 
replying  to  questions  said  “We  have  no 
debts,  now  that  my  wife  has  gone  to 
work.” 

The  report  stresses  also  that  many 
Church  typists  and  secretaries  are 
exploited,  b^ause  they  are  supposed  to 
be  working  for  Christian  organisations ; 
and  it  includes  a  frank  admission  that 
although  the  churches  talk  about  the 
rights  of  labour,  there  seem  to  be  very 
few  employee  associations  in  Church 
organisations. 


IGNORANCE 

in  many  parishes;  and  the  pathetically 
inadequate  publicity  which  seeps 
through,  often  written  in  unreadable 
“ecumenical  English.”  The  European 
ecumenical  youth  movement  will  be  all 
the  more  effective  if  it  can  encourage 
and  take  note  of  such  frank  self- 
criticism. 


THE  FRONTIER  IN  GREECE 


There  has  appeared  this  year,  in 
Greece,  a  new  theological  fortnightly  of 
exceptional  interest,  called  Orthodoxos 
Skepsis.  It  is  directed  by  a  group  of 
Professors  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Athens  (mostly  lay¬ 
men)  and  shows  every  sign  of  vitality 
and  seriousness.  Also  it  has  a  number 
of  interests  in  common  with  Frontier. 

Like  so  much  that  is  hopeful  in 
Christendom  today,  Orthodoxos  Skepsis 
is  motivated  by  a  double  concern.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  desire  to 
return  to  the  sources;  in  Orthodox 
terms  this  means  a  rediscovery  of  the 
wealth  of  spiritual  and  theological 
material  present  in  patristic  tradition, 
a  return  to  the  Bible  and  a  renewed 
understanding  of  the  liturgical  rich¬ 
ness,  which  the  Orthodox  Church 
possesses,  but  does  not  always  appreci¬ 
ate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
desire,  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
former  aspiration,  for  the  Church  to 


face  contemporary  problems  in  a  more 
realistic  spirit.  Much  of  the  space  of 
Orthodoxos  Skepsis  is  given  up  to 
questions  of  purely  Greek  interest  on 
which  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
form  an  opinion.  Even  so,  there  is 
something  familiar  about  discussions  of 
such  matters  as  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  the 
possibility  of  the  laity  playing  a  fuller 
part  in  the  Church’s  organisation,  and 
the  readjustment  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State. 

In  the  column  devoted  to  current 
events  one  can  notice  the  formation  of 
an  association  of  women  theology 
graduates,  and  the  restoration  to  active 
work  of  the  order  of  deaconesses;  one 
can  follow  the  publication  of  successive 
volumes  of  the  new  library  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  the  evident  concern  felt  for 
literature  of  a  more  popular  nature. 
One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
the  whole  review  is  the  informed  and 
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intelligent  interest  which  it  shows  for  Lambeth,  and  the  appreciative  articles 
Christendom  as  a  whole.  At  the  very  about  Bishop  Bell  both  at  die  time  of  his 
beginning  there  were  three  articles  by  retirement,  and  of  his  death,  show  how 
Professor  Alivisatos  urging  the  necessity  much  could  be  done  even  now  to  repair 
for  the  Church  of  Greece  to  take  a  more  the  structure  of  Anglo-Greek  friend- 
active  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  ship,  so  bitterly  tom  by  the  tragedy  of 
And  the  sympathetic  references  to  Cyprus. 


UNWANTED  JUVENILES? 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that,  Edinburgh  recently ;  they  heard  expert 
despite  the  Carr  report,  entirely  in-  advice  from  senior  youth  employment 
adequate  plans  have  been  made  to  deal  officers,  and  claimed  that  although  this 
with  the  problems  of  finding  employ-  would  involve  some  cost  to  employers 
ment  for  the  “bulge”  years.  Recently  and  some  worries  for  Trade  Unions, 
the  Dean  of  Manchester  protested  that  additional  apprenticeships  must  be 
this  Christmas  for  the  first  time  he  found.  They  insisted  that  proper  pro-  • 
would  have  to  face  a  congregation  of  vision  for  the  needs — and  rights — of 
school-leavers,  many  of  whom  have  not  young  people  was  a  national  responsi- 
even  dead-end  jobs  to  go  to;  and  in  bility,  and  the  initiative  should  come 
some  areas  by  no  means  all  the  July  from  the  State.  Young  people  on  whose 
leavers  have  yet  been  found  satisfactory  education  considerable  sums  of  money 
employment.  had  already  been  spent,  should  not  be 

The  question  must  be  asked:  Why  left  to  drift  on  a  tide  of  unemployment, 
have  both  Church  and  State  left  this  and  should  be  adequately  equipped  to 
problem  for  so  long — when  they  have  make  their  way  of  life  at  home,  in  the 
had  at  least  fifteen  years’  notice  of  it?  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  in 
The  Church  of  Scotland  Committees  the  service  of  the  underdeveloped 
on  youth  and  industry  did  attempt  to  countries  of  the  world, 
argue  out  the  problems  involved  in 


THE  COST  OF  BEING  ON  THE  FRONTIER 

The  French  Protestant  weekly  two  thousand  more  readers  if  it  is  to 

R^forme  is  justly  famous  not  only  for  survive ;  at  the  time  of  writing  (Decem- 

its  technical  excellence,  but  for  its  ber  18th),  715  have  been  secured.  ^ 

determination  to  face  squarely  frontier  We  would  venture  to  recommend 
questions  in  politics  and  society.  It  Reforme  very  strongly  to  Frontier 

has  printed  throughout  1958  con-  readers;  not  only  because  its  decease 

troversial  and  sometimes  unpopular  would  be  a  major  tragedy  for  French  \ 

articles  on  Algiers,  de  Gaulle  and  the  church  life,  but  also  breause  there  are  ; 

French  political  scenes.  few  weekly  publications  in  Europe  of  I 

It  has  now  to  face  the  consequences  more  value  to  intelligent  Christians,  t 

of  this  policy.  A  considerable  number  Subscription  rates  are  28s.  for  six  | 

of  readers,  no  doubt  preferring  a  more  months,  42s.  per  year,  and  may  be 

comfortable  and  pietistic  gospel,  have  placed  with  S.P.C.K.,  69,  Great  Peter  r 

cancelled  their  subscriptions  in  recent  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  | 

months.  The  paper  needs  urgently  some 

BARRIERS  DOWN 

“A  Christian  in  whatever  company  he  finds  himself  must  surmount  his  reserve 
and  .  .  .  initiate  contacts  with  the  lonely  and  friendless,  with  visitors  from  other 
communities  and  other  lands  than  his  own.  Love  is  the  enthusiasm  that  oversteps 
the  barriers  of  prejudice  and  reluctance,  of  politics  and  nationality,  of  colour  and 
of  creed.  It  is  that  cement  whith  which  the  least  of  us,  by  Christ’s  grace,  can  help  to 
reinforce  the  fabric  of  society.”  ■ 

Herbert  Gresford  Jones  in  Homewards  (p.  171). 


JOHN  WREN  LEWIS 


Who  is 

Industrial  Man  ? 

The  question  of  how  the  Church  should  do  its  work — and, 
indeed,  of  what  precise  work  it  should  do — in  the  special  con¬ 
text  of  industrial  society,  has  been  under  constant  discussion 
>  for  at  least  a  quarter-of-a-century,  and  since  the  last  war  the  discussion 
has  been  intensified,  but  most  Christians  are  still  puzzled  and  uncer¬ 
tain  about  it.  It  seems  clear  that  something  more  is  needed  beyond 
the  traditional  type  of  parochial  evangelism  and  pastoral  work,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  clear  vision  of  what  it  should  be. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  view  that  the  traditional  ministrations 
of  the  Church  should  be  extended  into  the  world  of  industry  itself, 
by  special  industrial  clergy,  by  “dedicated  laymen,”  or  both.  Under 
this  heading  there  falls  not  only  the  work  of  evangelical  Christians  who 
seek  to  use  the  right  occasions  on  the  shop  floor  or  in  the  office  to 
“win  men  for  Christ”:  the  more  “Catholic”  approach  which  wants 
j  specially  ordained  men  in  industry  who  can  celebrate  the  Holy  Com- 
[  munion  for  groups  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  their  industrial  life 
I  falls  into  the  same  general  category.  Over  against  all  these,  and 
sometimes  actively  opposed  to  them,  are  those  Christians  who  say 
that  industry  as  such  is  no  place  for  evangelistic  or  pastoral  work  at 
{  all,  which  will  only  be  resented  as  attempts  to  “get  at  us  even  while 
;  we’re  working”;  the  real  need,  these  Christians  argue,  is  for  the 
I  Church  to  study,  understand  and  criticise  the  structures  of  industrial 
\  life,  for  these  are  the  “principalities  and  powers”  from  which  the 
Gospel  has  to  deliver  man  in  our  age.  In  between  these  two  points 
of  view  most  Christians,  including  most  of  those  who  actually  work  in 
industry,  fluctuate  uncertainly.  They  feel  fairly  convinced  that  there 
is  something  in  most  of  the  arguments,  and  rather  more  convinced 
that  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  by  all  sides. 

One  thing  seems  clear — that  we  all  alike  need  to  understand  far 
more  than  we  do  at  present  about  what  actually  goes  on  in  the  world 
of  industry.  After  all,  the  basic  question  for  any  Christian  approach 
to  the  problem  must  be  that  raised  by  Canon  Colin  Cuttell,  head  of 
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the  South  London  Industrial  Mission,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  leading 
Anglican  Newspaper — “Who  is  Industrial  Man?”  Do  we  really 
know  what  the  attitudes  of  people  on  the  shop  floor  or  the  Board 
Room  are  ?  Do  we  know  what  influence  the  “structures”  and  “pres¬ 
sures”  of  industrial  life  have  upon  the  human  personality?  It  is  not 
only  country  clergy  or  the  cloistered  dons  in  the  theological  faculties 
of  our  older  universities  who  are  ignorant  on  these  matters.  A  man 
may  well  have  worked  in  industry  all  his  life  and  still  know  only  fc 

what  goes  on  in  his  own  small  corner :  he  may  think  he  knows  about  f 

other  people  in  his  own  firm,  or  about  other  sectors  of  industrial  I 

society,  but  all  too  often  it  is  prejudice  he  has,  not  knowledge.  Such  1 

lack  of  understanding  is  bound,  of  course,  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  c 

way  industry  itself  runs,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  evangelism  ^ 

or  “Christian  evaluation,”  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Govern-  1 

ment,  through  the  joint  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  ( 

Industrial  Research  and  the  Medical  Research  Council,  set  up  two 
special  Committees  in  1953  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  use  the 
techniques  of  biological,  psychological  and  social  science  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  human  relations  and  of  individual  human  per¬ 
formance  in  industry.  The  combined  report  of  these  two  Com¬ 
mittees,^  now  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  is  a  document 
which  all  Christians  who  are  trying  to  think  seriously  about  the 
Church’s  task  in  industrial  society  would  do  well  to  study — not  as  a 
source-book  for  easy  answers  to  the  question  “Who  is  Industrial 
Man  ?”  but  as  an  indication  of  the  immense  complexity  of  the  problem, 
and  as  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  new  developments  in 
the  attempt  to  apply  science  to  industry. 

This  attempt  is  one  of  the  things  which  some  Christians  view  with 
extreme  suspicion,  seeing  in  it  a  potential  threat  to  essential  human 
freedom.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
in  Industry  were  by  no  means  unaware  of  this  view,  possibly  because 
some  of  them  were  themselves  of  Christian  persuasion.  They  write  in 
their  Report: 

As  social  research  becomes  more  widespread  in  indust^  and  industrial  interest 
in  it  grows,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  establish  a  clear  notion  of  the 
role  of  the  social  scientist  in  dealing  with  human  problems  in  industry.  Elsewhere, 
and  in  particular  in  the  United  States,  some  antagonism  has  grown  because  it  is 


^ Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry,  1954-57: 
and  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Individual  Efficiency  in  Industry,  1953-57 : 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  for  the  D.S.I.R.  and  the  M.R.C.,  3s. 
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felt  that  research  in  human  relations  serves  the  interests  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  in  particular  those  of  management.  It  is  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  management  and  workpeople  by  means  of 
psychological  techniques,  without  coming  to  grips  with  the  real  points  at 
issue  between  them.  This  country  is  perhaps  more  fortunate  in  that  social 
research  workers  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  impartiality  and  independence 
of  their  scientific  role.  None  the  less,  some  difhculties  need  to  be  clarified 
and  some  misconceptions  dispelled. 

Additional  suspicion  has  been  aroused  in  some  quarters,  they  add, 
because  many  of  the  researches  they  sponsored  were  paid  for  by  funds 
from  the  Conditional  Aid  scheme  for  raising  industrial  productivity. 
Here  the  spectre  rises  of  people  being  subjected  to  various  psycho¬ 
logical  techniques  to  increase  their  output  irrespective  of  any  higher 
concern  for  their  human  dignity;  while  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  the  existence  of  such  a  definite  practical  objective  might  well  be 
held  to  give  an  improper  bias  to  the  investigations  undertaken.  The 
Committee  were,  however,  prepared  to  state  categorically  that  “we 
accept  the  view  that  work  in  industry  should  satisfy  other  than  purely 
economic  needs,  and  that  human  relations  are  important  in  their  own 
right ;  indeed,  this  is  basic  to  the  work  we  have  undertaken.” 

The  Report  goes  on  to  argue : 

The  special  contribution  of  university  and  other  independent  social  research 
groups  to  the  study  of  industrial  affairs,  is  to  bring  unrecognised  and  sometimes 
uncomfortable  facts  to  the  notice  of  those  with  practical  responsibilities.  It  is 
not  their  task  to  promote  “good”  human  relations,  but  rather  to  establish  the 
background  of  fact  and  theory  which  will  help  those  with  practical  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  decide  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  good  human  relations.  .  .  . 
The  facts  of  human  attitudes  and  reactions,  which  are  the  kernel  of  many 
industrial  problems,  can  often  only  be  obtained  by  patient  and  lengthy  observa¬ 
tions.  Often  they  are  only  accessible  to  the  independent  and  impartial 
observer. .  .  .  This  role  of  independent  observer  places  on  the  research  worker 
the  responsibility  of  gaining  and  maintaining  confidence.  He  can  do  this 
only  if  he  recognises  that  the  choice  between  different  social  objectives  is  a 
matter  for  those  directly  concerned  in  the  industry,  and  not  for  the  research 
worker  in  his  scientific  capacity.  His  work  should  not  be  biased  by  the  aims 
of  one  group  or  another,  and  the  results  should  be  equally  available  to  all. 

And  so  they  are — not,  of  course,  in  this  document,  which  is  the 
report  only  of  the  general  policy-making  committees,  not  of  the 
special  researches  sponsored  by  them — but  there  are  given  here  lists 
of  the  specific  research  projects  sponsored  and  of  the  reports  so  far 
issued.  These  lists  make  fascinating  reading,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  any  readers  of  Frontier  are  encouraged  by  this  article  to  obtain 
the  Committee  report  they  will  be  inspired  by  some  of  the  titles  listed 
to  go  on  and  read  some  of  the  research  results  too — particularly  as  we 
learn  that  special  non-technical  editions  have  been  prepared  in  several 
cases,  and  are  available  free  from  the  D.S.I.R.  1 
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One  of  the  social  research  projects  in  question,  the  survey  under¬ 
taken  by  P.E.P.  on  the  way  industry  employs  graduates,  will  probably 
be  known  to  many  readers  of  Frontier  already,  as  its  results  were 
published  In  book  form  in  1957.^  This  surely  has  a  good  deal  of 
light  to  shed  on  the  question  of  who  one  kind  of  industrial  man  is,  and 
on  the  pressures  which  industrial  life  brings  to  bear  upon  one  type  of 
human  being.  So,  too,  however,  have  a  good  many  other  investiga¬ 
tions  listed  here,  which  are  much  less  likely  to  be  widely  known  and 
are  in  most  cases  reported  in  rather  specialised  journals.  What  about 
the  problems  of  human  conflict  involved  in  the  relations  between 
producers  and  quality-inspectors  for  example,  as  studied  by  the 
Sociology  Department  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh?  Or  the  study 
of  how  men  achieve  power  in  industry  through  promotion,  and  its 
effects  upon  their  “morale,”  undertaken  by  the  Acton  Society  Trust? 
Or  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the  size  of  working  groups,  undertaken  by 
the  Psychology  Department  of  Oxford  University? 

Certainly  the  study  of  the  employment  of  married  women  as  part- 
time  workers  in  a  London  factory,  being  undertaken  by  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  will  bear  very  directly  upon  utterances  which 
Christian  spokesmen  frequently  make  about  the  evil  effects  to  be 
expected  from  mothers  going  out  to  work,®  although  whether  it  will  bear 
out  the  more  gloomy  predictions  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  since  as  yet 
no  report  is  available — understandably  enough,  considering  the  size 
of  the  problem  being  studied.  This  subject  has  already  formed  the 
subject  of  one  report  from  another  group,  that  working  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Michael  Fogarty  at  Cardiff  University  College  to  study  the  effects 
of  technological  change  on  the  relationships  within  the  wider  social 
community  round  an  industry:  other  reports  emanating  from  this  group, 
whose  whole  study  is  surely  of  immense  significance  for  all  Christians 
thinking  about  the  effects  of  industry  on  the  human  personality,  are 
concerned  with  the  detailed  description  of  an  industrial  estate  in  the 
Port  Talbot  area  and  with  the  satisfaction  men  obtain  from  doing  their 
jobs  in  an  industrial  plant.  Another  topic  being  studied  by  this 
College,  of  immense  importance  for  the  modern  political  situation,  is 
that  of  Trade  Union  structure  in  the  South  Wales  steel  industry,  but 
here  again,  unfortunately,  no  reports  are  available  yet. 

^Graduates  in  Industry.  Allen  &  Unwin.  261  pp. 

•The  remark  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  Committee  on  The  Family  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Society  that  the  practice  of  industry  should  be  “bent”  to  fit  the  special 
needs  of  married  women  is  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  church  pronouncements. 


1  would  not  wish  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  all  these  investigations  ought  to  be  accepted  without 
question.  Christians  who  express  doubts  about  the  desirability  of 
relying  upon  social  research  for  understanding  human  problems  often 
do  so  because  they  feel  that  such  research  may  bring  misleading  con¬ 
clusions  through  being  based  upon  uncriticised  false  assumptions,  and 
in  this  their  doubts  are  often  shared  by  down-to-earth  natural  scientists, 
to  whom  the  foundations  of  the  so-called  “fundamental  theory”  of 
social  science  (referred  to  repeatedly  in  the  document  here  reviewed) 
often  seem  shaky  in  the  extreme.  I  must  confess  myself  sympathetic 
to  doubts  of  this  type :  when  I  read,  for  example,  that  a  team  investigat¬ 
ing  the  human  effects  of  applying  scientific  results  to  industry  was 
“reinforced  with  a  sociologist”  at  a  late  stage  so  as  to  “cover  the 
social  aspects  of  the  problem,”  I  cannot  help  feeling  sceptical  about 
how  far  sociology  is  really  a  discipline  that  can  be  “laid  on”  in  this 
way.  But  doubts  of  this  kind  make  it  more,  not  less,  necessary  that 
these  reports  should  be  widely  scrutinised,  particularly  by  Christians ! 
And  one  thing  must  surely  be  acknowledged,  even  by  the  doubters: 
no  valid  Christian  view  of  industrial  problems  can  be  formed  without 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  are  brought  to  light  (misleading  assump¬ 
tions  notwithstanding)  in  investigations  of  this  type.  Christians  ought, 

I  am  sure,  to  support  the  plea  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  that  more 
funds  be  allocated  to  sponsoring  such  investigations  in  the  future. 

The  research  programmes  sponsored  by  the  second  Joint  Committee, 
that  on  Individual  Efficiency  in  Industry,  rest  for  the  most  part  upon 
more  solidly-established  scientific  disciplines,  such  as  biology  and 
experimental  psychology,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Joint  Committee  is  Sir  Frederick  Bartlett,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  experimental  psychologists  of  our  day,  and  something 
of  a  philosopher  besides.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  researches  in 
this  field  are  less  obviously  controversial,  but  not,  I  think,  of  less 
interest  to  Christians  in  the  long  run. 

Some  common  prejudices  in  Christian  circles  about  the  inevitable 
superiority  of  direct  person-to-person  contact  in  all  forms  of  education 
are  likely  to  be  shaken,  for  example,  by  the  following: 

The  inefficiency  of  the  traditional  method  of  training,  “sitting  next 
to  Nellie,”  to  learn  by  observation  and  example,  is  notorious.  If 
confirmation  is  still  ne^ed,  two  of  our  research  projects  have  included 
studies  of  fifteen-year-old  learners,  and  the  results  of  both  show  that 
the  performance  of  girls  completing  organised  training  considerably 
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exceeded  management’s  expectation,  or  previous  experience,  of  a  i 
school  leaver’s  capacity  in  output,  quality  and  scope;  yet  the 
traditional  method  prevails  today. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Christians  are  wrong  to  value  direct  person-to- 
person  contact ;  it  is  simply  to  say  that  thought  and  specialised  study 
are  necessary  before  the  practical  implications  of  this  philosophy  can 
be  seen.  The  Report  itself  shows  where  such  personal  contacts  come 
in  in  training  when  it  adds  later ; 

The  survey  underlined  once  again  that  it  is  not  the  training  methods 
or  systems  themselves  which  are  of  primary  importance,  but  the 
skill,  enthusiasm  and  determination  with  which  they  are  used.  '  \ 

i 

Again,  the  fears  which  Christians  often  express  that  applied  a 
psychology  will  be  used  to  “mechanise  men”  will  be  somewhat  countered  ( 

by  the  knowledge  that  the  effect  of  one  of  this  Committee’s  researches  < 

was  to  show  that  machine-tool  operators  work  better  when  lathes  are  j 

adapted  to  them  by  having  readings  displayed  in  numbers  on  a  '  ^ 

counter  than  when  they  are  forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  time-  ) 
honoured  form  of  machine  construction  which  uses  gauges  with 
pointers.  Here  again,  what  we  need,  in  the  interests  of  a  true  human¬ 
ising  of  industry,  is  more  and  better  applied  psychology,  not  less.  ' 
We  may  be  devoutly  grateful  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  it  j 
pays  Governments  to  sponsor  research  of  this  kind,  it  being  no  longer 
true  that  a  machine  is  more  highly  regarded  than  a  man  because  one  is  , 
the  product  of  skilled  labour  and  the  other  of  unskilled! 

The  general  principle  behind  this  particular  discovery  about 
machine  tools  is  one  which,  I  suggest,  may  well  be  noted  by  theologians 
in  some  of  their  own  concerns,  namely,  that  a  human  being  “has  only 
a  limited  capacity  for  receiving  information,  and  it  is  useless  (and 
generally  harmful  to  performance)  to  give  him  more  than  he  can 
handle.”  And  indeed,  probably  the  greatest  value  of  many  of  the  ' 
findings  of  the  research  workers  in  this  field  is  not  so  much  to  Christian 
ethical  thinking  as  to  theology  itself,  for  theologians  are  coming  more  i 
and  more  to  recognise  that  the  Christian  faith  is  not  about  man  as  a  j 
disembodied  soul  but  as  an  incarnate  being,  and  what  is  generally  | 
emerging  from  the  mass  of  detailed  studies  of  this  type  is  a  greater  » 
understanding  of  what  incarnation  means  and  how  it  is  affected  by 
the  conditions  of  industrial  society. 
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Ceylon— a  new 
trouble  spot 

The  next  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  been  planned 
to  take  place  in  Colombo  in  1961. 

Whispers  have  reached  the  West,  from  time  to  time,  that  all  is  not 
well  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Indeed  many  would  say  that  this  was 
an  understatement.  “Let  us  have  the  facts”  is  the  customary  and 
well-justified  plea  on  such  occasions.  But  the  facts  are  hard  to 
come  by.  There  has  been  a  pretty  strict  certain  features  of  it,  in  particular  with 

censorship  in  the  country,  and  letters  the  grave  disturbances,  and  with  the 

with  the  facts,  or  some  of  them,  have  outrageous  letters  in  the  violent  and 

had  to  find  an  exit  from  Ceylon  by  menacing  terms  of  extreme  nationalism 

mysterious  means.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  which  have  been  circulated  widely  in 

that  this  censorship  is  now  relaxed.  Ceylon. 

There  was  a  big  flare-up  at  the  end  of  There  has  been  much  friendly  relation- 
May,  1958.  Tamil  shops  were  looted  ship  and  social  intercourse  between  the 

and  burnt,  not  only  in  Colombo  but  in  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils,  but  there  are 

other  towns;  the  number  of  Tamils  important  differences  between  them, 

killed  is  unknown — some  put  it  at  over  The  Tamils,  many  of  whom  live  in 

1,000,  but  the  official  figure  is  160;  rather  unproductive  areas,  have  proved 

some  20,000  to  50,000  people  are  dis-  tougher  and  more  enterprising.  More 

placed  persons  or  refugees;  Tamil  of  them  have  learned  English,  and 

patients  were  even,  it  is  said,  murdered  Hindu  Tamils  have  for  decades  filled 

in  hospitals.  And  there  were,  of  course,  missionary  schools.  They  have  pene- 
reprisals,  mainly  against  Sinhalese  pro-  trated  the  public  educational  system  and 
perty.  There  was  one  “Tamil  area”  the  civil  service,  and  have  pushed  their 
where  Sinhalese  were  killed  and  people  fortunes  with  zeal.  The  Sinhalese  have 
were  driven  from  their  homes  but  many  on  the  whole  been  much  more  cordial 
Sinhalese  risked  their  lives  to  protect  towards  Tamils  than  vice  versa,  but  they 

Tamils.  A  state  of  public  emergency  have  two  fears.  They  fear  that  the 

was  declared,  and  something  akin  to  Sinhalese  language  may  lose  its  domi- 

martial  law  was  imposed.  nant  place  and  they  fear  that  Ceylon 

The  frankest  dispatch  in  the  London  Tamils  with  a  grievance  might  ally 
press  at  the  time  was  the  piece  by  Mr.  themselves  with  the  Indians  in  Ceylon 
George  Evans  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  and  with  Indian  Tamils. 

23rd  June,  1958,  which  was  cabled  from  The  overwhelming  importance  of 
India.  It  did  not  profess  to  be  a  survey  Buddhism  in  Sinhalese  culture  has 
of  the  whole  background  of  the  con-  received  a  new  elan  from  the  revival  of 
temporary  crisis.  It  dealt  severely  with  Buddhism  as  a  world  religion.  The 
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modem  milestone  of  this  renaissance 
was  the  Sixth  Buddhist  (World)  Council 
which  adjourned  in  May,  1956,  after 
sitting  for  two  years  in  Rangoon.  It 
became  clear  during  this  long  meeting 
that  Buddhism  was  not,  in  the  view  of 
the  Council,  destined  merely  to  foster 
political  revival  and  become  a  rallying- 
point  of  Asian  nationalisms.  It  was  also 
destined  to  a  religious  revival.  It  has  a 
world  message.  And  precisely  because 
of  its  lack  of  dogmatic  content,  and  its 
emphasis  on  balance  and  poise  as  the 
ideal  of  individual  character,  it  appeals 
readily  to  the  modem  man  who  likes  to 
fancy  himself  as  a  well-balanced  fellow. 
In  certain  respects  Buddhism  was,  and 
is,  bound  to  confront  Christianity 
rather  sharply.  In  the  name  of  Asian 
nationalism,  it  denounces  the  de¬ 
nationalising  poison  of  the  Western 
“presence”  in  Asia.  In  the  name  of  its 
own  beliefs  it  rejects  the  general  claims 
as  well  as  most  of  the  specific  tenets  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

All  this  has  point  in  the  Sinhalese 
scene.  The  old  stock  of  the  land  are 
Sinhalese  and  Tamils:  the  new  comers 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards 
were  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  then 
British,  and,  of  course,  Indians  and 
“Moors.”  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
used  their  power  to  spread  their  religion, 
and  the  British  observed  their  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  religious  neutrality. 
The  Buddhist  monks  felt  that,  either 
way,  they  got  a  poor  deal.  Certainly 
the  British  never  restored  the  former 
privileges  of  the  monks;  and  higher 
education  was  mostly  Christian  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  missionaries.  A  day  of 
reckoning  was  inevitable.  The  Buddhist 
renaissance,  pouring  through  the  anti- 
western  channels  of  extreme  national¬ 
ism,  and  backed  by  violence  and  deep 
communal  hatred,  was  soon  to  prove  its 
power. 

Sinhalese-Tamil  hostility  came  to  a 


head  over  the  Sinhala  Only  Act,  which  | 
gave  exclusive  rights  to  the  Sinhalese  |  ^ 
language.  Outbreaks  of  violence,  re-  I 
prisals,  and  the  rest  of  the  sorry  story  I  j 
followed.  The  Government  proposed  I  p 
a  linguistic  compromise  through  an  I  ^ 
agreement  with  the  Federal  (Tamil)  I  ^ 
party.  This  aroused  Buddhist  fury  and  ^  ^ 

the  Government  said  they  would  not 
proceed  to  implementation.  The  situa-  L  ^ 
tion  deteriorated  and  the  authorities  I  ^ 
seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  control  | 
it.  The  Federal  party  organised  a  pro-  ■'  j 
test  campaign;  the  Bhikkus  demon-  | 
strated;  scores  of  Tamils,  including  j 
some  M.P.s,  were  placed  under  arrest.  j 
(The  Bhikkus  or  Buddhist  monks  are  ; 
the  effective  extremists  in  Ceylon, , 
embarrassing  the  Government  and  J 

threatening  terror  and  violence  to  all !'  ] 

who  stand  in  their  path.) 

Language  has  been  the  ostensible  ^ 

cause  of  the  outbreaks,  but  education 
is  also  an  area  of  much  public  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Bhikkus,  and  indeed 
others,  protest  against  a  system  whereby  4 
large  amounts  of  public  money  are  used  jj 
to  educate  Buddhist  children  in  Christ-  4 
ian  schools.  This,  indeed,  lies  on  the  - 
conscience  of  many  Christians,  and  = 
there  has  been  much  discussion  to  see  . 
how  a  better  and  fairer  system  can  be 
arranged.  But  no  formal  scheme  or  | 
proposal  has  yet  come  from  the  Christ-  | 
ian  schools.  It  has.  long  been  against  I 
the  law  to  teach  children  a  religion  I 
other  than  that  of  their  parents.  t 
The  Buddhist  renaissance  in  Ceylon  . 
itself  takes  two  forms.  Ceylon,  it  is 
argued,  is  the  right  headquarters  for 
the  world  mission  of  Buddhism.  But 
it  is  also  incumbent  upon  Buddhism  to 
restore  the  Buddhist  State  in  Ceylon  it¬ 
self  and  make  its  power  absolute 
throughout  the  island.  This  means  a 
revolution  in  many  spheres,  made  the  ‘ 
more  necessary  because  independence 
was  a  political  deal,  leaving  the  privi- 
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leged  classes  in  power,  rather  than  an 
overdue  social,  cultural  and  economic 
revolution.  Tamils,  most  of  whom  are 
Hindus,  must  be  got  rid  of:  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  presumed  that  Christians 
are  also  on  the  list.  The  Buddhist 
organisation  for  this  purpose  is  the 
United  Bhikku  Front.  This  is  said  to 
be  manned  by  some  10,000  monks — 
but  the  saffron  robe  is  readily  donned  or 
doffed  as  circumstances  require. 

The  present  difficulties  date  from 
1956  when  the  elections  returned  the 
People’s  United  Front.  The  forces 
behind  this  Sinhalese  victory  were 
firstly  the  moderate  left  wing,  which  is 
anti-western  and  anti-capitalist,  and 
secondly,  the  anti-Tamil,  anti-Christian 
nationalists  led  by  Buddhists,  with  the 
Bhikkus  in  the  van. 

The  Tamils  have  not  been  the  only 
objects  of  this  bitter  hostility.  Lurid 
warnings  have  been  printed  and  sent  to 
Europeans,  and  to  the  heads  of  Christ¬ 
ian  institutions  and  Muslim  leaders, 
bidding  them  quit  the  country  by  the 
end  of  1958,  or  be  liquidated. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  eventual  significance  of  all  this. 
There  are  those  who  think  the  deluge 
has  been  released  and  moderate  men 
had  better  quit  while  the  going  is 
possible.  There  are  those  who  credit 
the  Government  with  the  will  and  the 
power  to  keep  extremism  under  control. 
The  State  of  Emergency  continues,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  everything  is  normal. 
But  the  public  remains  uneasy.  Minori¬ 
ties  recall  apprehensively  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  weakness  in  the  May  riots,  and 
fear  that  if  the  State  of  Emergency  were 
lifted  they  would  again  be  at  the  mercy 
of  terrorism.  The  Tamil  Language  Bill 
has  been  pushed  through  Parliament, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  (Tamil) 
Federal  Party  has  felt  bound  to  repudi¬ 
ate  it.  Tamils  and  other  minorities  find 
it  hard  to  believe,  after  what  has 


happened,  that  Mr.  Bandanaraike’s 
Government  will  really  be  fair  to  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  anti- 
Christian,  especially  anti-Roman 
Catholic  feeling  in  Buddhist  quarters, 
particularly  among  the  Bhikkus.  But 
there  seem  to  have  been  few  serious 
incidents;  I  have  only  seen  a  report  of 
one,  involving  the  burning  and  looting 
of  a  school,  also  used  as  a  church,  and 
secondary  differences,  irrelevant  to  the 
religious  question,  were  probably  in¬ 
volved.  Threatening  letters  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  sent;  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  are  strongly  disapproved  of 
by  the  Government.  Christians  in 
Ceylon  are  confused  and  apprehensive. 
They  ask  for  the  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  of  their  brethren.  There  is 
some  racial  antagonism  towards  Tamils 
among  some  Sinhalese  Christians,  and 
there  is  suspicion  of  Sinhalese  among 
some  Tamil  Christians. 

The  National  Christian  Council  of 
Ceylon  has  urged  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  to  be  active  in  expressing  its 
fellowship  and  goodwill  to  other  com¬ 
munities.  It  stresses  the  need  to  mobilise 
the  opinion  of  the  many  moderate 
people,  whether  Tamils,  or  Sinhalese, 
who  deplore  the  excesses  of  the  Bhikkus. 
It  warns  Christians  that  they  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  even  suffering  with¬ 
out  complaint.  “We  have  no  right  to 
assume  that,  because  we  say  our  prayers, 
we  shall  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
nation’s  past  folly.” 

In  the  past,  Christians  have  not  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  the  problems  of 
economic  development  and  good 
government.  Perhaps  recent  events  will 
lead  the  Church  to  prepare  itself  more 
actively  for  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  a  Christian  responsibility  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  National  Christian  Council  very 
rightly  emphasises  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  communal  extremism.  The 
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recent  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Party  and  of  the  Buddhist 
monks  would  lead  to  an  isolated  Tamil 
community  in  the  north,  economically 
doomed,  and  a  Sinhalese  community  in 
the  south  equally  helpless  without  the 
co-operation  of  a  million  Tamils  on  the 
estates.  “A  people  who  cannot  live  to¬ 
gether  in  forbearance  and  goodwill  can¬ 
not  survive  as  a  nation  in  the  modem 
world.” 

Note.  In  1953  there  were  just  over 
8  million  people  in  Ceylon.  Of  these 
nearly  1  million  were  Tamil  immigrants 
from  South  India.  These  include  all  resi¬ 
dents  who  are  immigrants  from  India  or 
whose  ancestors  were  immigrants  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  hundred  years.  There  were 
also  about  the  same  number  of  “Ceylon 


Tamils,”  that  is  to  say,  Tamils  whose 
ancestors  have  lived  in  Ceylon  for  even 
longer.  The  Sinhalese  numbered  over 
million.  There  were  other  sub¬ 
stantial  communities,  and  Europeans 
numbered  nearly  7,000.  In  religion, 
there  were  over  5  million  Buddhists, 
over  li  million  Hindus,  some  three- 
quarter-of-a-million  Christians,  mostly 
Roman  Catholics,  and  over  half-a- 
million  Muslims.  The  Tamils  are 
generally,  but  not  entirely,  Hindus,  and 
the  Sinhalese  are  Buddhists;  35  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  are  non- 
Buddhists.  Both  Sinhalese  and  Tamils 
claim  to  have  been  in  the  land  for  a 
couple  of  millennia,  and  the  Tamils  can 
look  over  their  shoulders  to  the  35  mil¬ 
lion  Tamils  of  South  India. 


For  fuller  information  see  Emergency  '58,  by  Tarzie  Vittachi,  Andre  Deutsch, 
10/6.  This  book,  published  since  the  above  summary  was  completed,  paints  a 
vivid  and  alarming  picture.  The  situation  shows,  however,  evidence  of  having 
eased.  (Eu.) 
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NOT  BY  DREAD  ALONE  '  I 


Sm, 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer 
certain  points  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbu^  n^de  in  the  elaboration  of 
his  contribution  to  my  recent  book. 
He  writes  :  “What  I  have  said  applies 
to  us  in  our  capacity  as  sufferers. 
Quite  other  moral  and  theological 
questions  arise  when  we  ourselves  are 
(^ed  upon  to  cause  suffering  to  other 
people ;  and  they  are  inherent,  of  course, 
in  the  problem  of  nuclear  warfare  since 
in  one  aspect  of  it  our  nation,  and  we 
as  its  citizens,  might  be  called  on  to 
cause  or  at  the  least  to  connive  at  the 
human  suffering  entailed.  But  these 
questions  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
directly  raised  by  Mr.  Toynbee.” 

I  can  only  conclude  that  His  Grace 
failed  to  read  what  I  wrote.  One  of  the 
principal  burdens  of  my  case  was  that 


there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  we 
would  be  morally  justified  in  inflicting 
these  unspeakable  horrors  on  other 
people.  Among  many  other  passages 
I  shall  quote  only  this  one  ;  “There 
are  no  circumstances  in  which  we  could 
use  these  weapons  without  behaving 
both  wickedly  and  insanely.”  And  I 
still  hold  to  this  view  after  reading  the 
Archbishop’s  apologia  for  his  own 
position. 

Once  again  the  Archbishop  talks 
much  about  the  providence  of  God  and 
the  inevitability  of  suffering.  Would 
it  be  impertinent  of  me  to  remind  him 
of  St.  Matthew,  Chapter  18,  verse  7 — 
“Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences!  For  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh!”  ? 

The  Archbishop  objects  to  my  writ- 
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ing  that  “God  has  given  us  free  will  so 
that  we  may  avoid  destroying  our¬ 
selves.”  To  this  he  prefers — and  so  do 
I;  “God  gave  us  free  will  in  order  that 
by  His  grace  we  might  find  our  release 
and  fulfilment  in  the  love  and  service 
of  His  eternal  kingdom.”  But  does  the 
Archbishop  believe  that  the  dropping 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  others — in  any 
circumstances  whatever — would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  love  and  service  of  God’s 
eternal  kingdom?  I  assume  that  he 
has  seen  photographs  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  “sur¬ 


vivors”  of  Hiroshima.  Contemplating 
these,  can  the  Archbishop  imagine  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  himself  would 
press  the  button?  And  if  he  would 
think  it  monstrous  to  do  it  himself  does 
he  think  it  right  to  encourage,  or  even 
to  endorse,  Ae  contemplation  of  such 
action  by  those  who  are  in  his  spiritual 
care? 

Yours  etc., 

PHmip  Toynbee. 
Cob  Cottage,  Lindsey,  Nr.  Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 


NOT  FOR  TOP  PEOPLE? 


(The  following  letter  was  sent  to  The 
Times  but  not  published) — 

Sir, 

I  am  sure  that  all  sections  of  the 
Community  welcome  the  vigorous  steps 
now  being  taken  by  the  Government  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  by  so  doing 
provide  work  for  those  whose  labour 
is  now  redundant.  But  whatever  the 
Government  do,  it  seems  likely  that 
for  a  period  at  any  rate  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  either  Government  or 
private  industry  to  provide  enough 
credit-worthy  schemes,  worth  while  in 
themselves,  to  take  up  all  the  slack 
which  our  continuous  technological 
advance  is  causing. 

Under  these  circumstances,  ought  we 
not  to  consider  whether,  if  we  can  afford 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  for  the 
development  of  our  nationalised  in¬ 
dustries,  and  for  improving  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  we  should  not  at  the 
same  time  do  something  to  improve  the 
lot  of  those  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  now  find  themselves  having 
to  live  upon  their  unemployment  pay? 
The  closing  down  of  old  pits  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Any  additional  money  given  to  the 

SOUTH  INDIAN 

Dear  Sir, 

It  has  b^ome  so  customary  in  recent 
years  for  some  Christian  bodies  to 
claim  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  any  new  venture,  and  especially 
where  schemes  for  Church  union  are 
concerned,  that  perhaps  such  claims 
have  come  to  be  accepted  as  normal 
and  therefore  exempt  from  question. 


unemployed  to  spend  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  families,  or  spent  by  the 
Government  on  retraining  workers  for 
new  jobs  and  assisting  them  to  move  to 
new  localities,  provides  employment  just 
as  certainly  as  does,  for  example,  a  loan 
to  a  foreign  country  to  enable  it  to 
buy  battleships  or  atomic  power  plants. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  unemployed  a 
wise  expenditure  cannot  fail  to  produce 
good  results  in  the  long  run. 

Obviously,  any  move  in  the  direction 
indicated  ought  not  to  be  made  until  its 
probable  effects  upon  our  very  com¬ 
plicated  economy  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  our  professional  admini¬ 
strators  and  economists.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  is  perhaps  opportune  to  suggest 
that  an  electorate  which  is  ready  to 
welcome  an  additional  expenditure  of 
£250,000,000  per  annum  upon  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  likely  to  jib  at  any  sound 
measure  designed  to  keep  in  good  heart 
the  products  of  our  past  educational 
expenditure. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  M.  Heron. 

76  Brockswood  Lane, 

Welwyn  Garden  City. 


SELF-CRITICISM 

And  behind  them  there  is,  of  course, 
the  knowledge  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  Spirit  of  unity ;  and  this  knowledge 
advises  hesitation  before  calling  any 
such  claims  in  question,  even  if  they 
sometimes  appear  to  be  extravagantly 
expressed.  Nevertheless,  we  should  do 
well  to  look  for  some  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  When  one  reads  the  words  of 
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Mr.  R.  D.  Paul  in  your  July  issue 
(p.  218):  “The  C.S.I.  .  .  .  has  lived  for 
ten  years  in  utter  dependence  upon  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  one  feels 
that  the  limits  of  propriety  have  been 
reached  or  perhaps  even  passed.  How 
dare  any  Christian,  or  any  body  of 
Christians,  make  so  sweeping  a  claim? 
By  all  means,  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  be  thankfully  and  fully 
recognised  and  acknowledged;  but  no 
Christian  body  has  a  monopoly  of  His 
blessings ;  and  those  who  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  these  claims  must  be 
ready  to  believe  that  other  (and  older) 
Christian  bodies  may  also  in  their 
measure  have  received  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  that  the  “teaching  of 
lessons”  may  not  be  wholly  or  chiefly 
a  one-way  affair. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  L.  Peck. 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Dear  Mr.  Lawrence,  J 

I  did  not  claim  for  the  C.S.I.  a 
monopoly  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  we  do  and  must  indeed 
claim  that,  like  any  other  living  member 
of  Christ’s  body  which  is  in  vital  con¬ 
tact  with  Him,  we  are  being  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  not  only  readily  admit 
that  “other  (and  older)  Christian  bodies  ‘ 
may  also  in  their  measure  have  received 
wisdom  and  discernment”;  but  we 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
being  the  Spirit  of  Unity,  will  lead  us  in 
His  own  good  time  “till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  faith  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.” 

Yours  sincerely,  * 

Rajaiah  D.  Paul. 

Madras  Christian  College, 

Tambaram,  South  India. 


IT  CAN’T  HAPPEN  HERE? 


Dear  Sir, 

In  the  October  Quarterly  Editorial, 
p.  231,  you  have: — “If  Anglicans 
realised  the  uncertainties  of  the  future, 
they  would  be  less  complacent  about 
the  present  method  of  appointing 
Bishops  in  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York.”  I  may  be  unusually  dim, 
but  I  fail  completely  to  see  the  point 
of  that  remark.  Why  is  it,  or  how  is  it, 
“an  obvious  instance”  of  precarious¬ 
ness  on  life,  or  indeed  of  anything  else? 
and  why  “the  present  (sic)  method?” 
Is  it  not  the  method  that  has  obtained 
for  some  considerable  time,  or  has 
some  recent  change  taken  place,  quite 
unknown  to  us  Anglicans?  Or  is  it  just 
an  instance  of  some  rather  thoughtless 
remark? 

Or  is  it  just  that  I  am  stupid?  I  shall 


be  glad  to  be  enlightened. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  G.  F.  Waddington. 

18  Leybum  Grove,  Bingley,  Yorks. 

I  had  in  mind  the  possibility  that  in 
this  cataclysmic  age,  when  our  island 
security  has  become  illusory,  we  might 
find  ourselves  under  a  government  that 
was  determined  to  use  the  Church  for  ' 
its  own  ends  and  made  unscrupulous 
use  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  appoint  to  Bishoprics 
and  other  ecclesiastical  positions. 

Nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
under  Fascist  or  Communist  rule  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  generation.  God  forbid 
that  this  should  happen  here  but  it 
could  happen  and  the  Church  of 
England  has  no  right  to  assume  that 
it  will  not  happen.  J.W.L. 


“Particularly  in  the  present  condition  of  Christendom,  and  especially  in  the  West 
.  .  .  where  one  thinks  and  talks  glibly  about  “Christian  peoples,”  the  realisation 
that  the  Church  can  never  identify  itself  with  any  nation  is  very  necessary.  .  .  . 
Many  honest  Christian  people  experience  the  shock  of  a  revelation  when  they  are 
brought  to  realise  that  their  membership  of  the  Church  constitutes  a  loyalty  prior 
to  their  loyalty  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.” 

Hendrik  Kraemer,  A  Theology  of  the  Laity  (p.  157). 
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J.  T.  HARDYMAN 

Anthropology:  of 
Missionaries  and 
for  Missionaries 

IF  a  man  looks  you  in  the  face  when  speaking  to  you  in  Britain,  you 
will  regard  him  as  honest  and  straightforward.  If  he  turns  his 
gaze  away,  you  will  tend  to  mistrust  him.  But  if  you  come  to 
Madagascar,  you  will  find  that  most  of  the  people  who  have  not 
adopted  Western  ways  speak  with  their  eyes  averted  much  of  the 
time.  From  the  Malagasy  point  of  view,  you  are  brazen-faced  and 
lacking  in  respect  to  look  straight  at  a  person  all  the  time. 

Thus,  on  each  side,  what  seems  an  obvious  breach  of  his  own 
standards  of  daily  etiquette  can  prejudice  a  man  against  another. 
The  risks  of  misunderstanding  and  even  of  cultural  murder  are  far 
greater  when  missions  and  missionaries  show  ignorance  or  mis- 
judgment  of  matters  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  a  people’s  life — their 
social  organisation,  marriage  and  the  family,  religion.  These  risks 
are  increased  by  the  deliberate  intention  to  show  a  “better  way.” 
And  too  often  it  is  assumed  that  the  exact  shape  of  that  better  way  is 
already  known.  But  is  it?  Perhaps  anthropology  has  some  light  to 
throw  on  the  situation. 

Probably  many  assume  that  anthropology  is  only  about  other 
people’s  curious  customs.  Our  own  ways  seem  the  “normal”  from 
which  other  ways  are  divergencies.  If  we  do  wish  to  investigate  the 
ways  of  our  own  Western  society,  begotten  by  natural  science  out  of 
Christian  civilisation,  there  is  sociology;  but  that  does  not  have  the 
same  connotation  of  oddness.  To  take  someone’s  recent  expression 
out  of  its  context,  “anthropology  is  something  nasty  that  clears  up 
on  the  arrival  of  a  missionary.” 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  an  anthropology  of  missionaries,  just  as 
much  as  an  anthropology  for  missionaries.  This  is  true  of  anyone 
working  as  a  missionary  (old  style  or  revised  version);  just  as  true 
of  an  Indian  in  the  South  Seas  as  of  an  Englishman  in  Uganda.  His 
own  cultural  and  religious  background,  the  civilisation  of  his  people 
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filtered  through  his  personal  experience,  is  itself  an  anthropological 
fact  not  to  be  disregarded. 

An  assumed  superiority  is  not  peculiar  to  the  white  man  alone. 
But  if  the  missionary  is  a  Westerner,  the  chief  assumption  which  he 
must  avoid  is  that  Western  Christianity  in  any  of  its  forms,  or  Western 
civilisation,  is  identical  with  the  Christian  faith  and  its  necessary  ^ 
expression  in  human  life.  When  working  within  his  own  culture, 
he  may  recognise  this  and  find  much  to  criticise.  But  within  a  different 
culture  it  can  be  astonishingly  easy  to  look  back  to  the  organisational 
tidiness,  or  the  beauty  of  certain  worship-forms  “at  home”  and  to 
assume  that  they  or  something  very  like  them  are  necessarily  the  best 
for  those  among  whom  the  missionary  is  working.  The  traditional  I 
way  may  be  the  best,  but  it  is  important  to  face  the  fact  that  it  may  not. 

The  anthropology  of  missionaries,  then,  will  mean  two  things.  The 
missionary  must  develop  the  faculty  of  self-criticism  and  apply  it 
firstly,  to  the  way  of  life  of  his  own  people  and  his  personal  background, 
including  “religion”  and  “Church.”  Secondly,  he  must  apply  it  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives  and  the  Church  within  which  he  ’ 
works.  He  must  beware  of  judging  all  that  happens  by  the  standards 
of  his  own  culture.  That  leads  on  naturally  to  the  second  type  of 
anthropology. 

Anthropology  for  missionaries  is  more  familiar  but  often  it  is  not 
as  well  considered  by  missionaries  as  it  should  be.  For  myself,  though 
no  expert,  I  have  found  this  type  of  study  not  only  interesting  and  a 
means  of  gaining  many  useful  contacts  with  people,  but  invaluable 
when  sharing  with  the  local  Christians  the  responsible  task  of  trying 
to  see  how  the  Christian  faith  must  be  worked  out  in  their  conditions. 
This  has  been  done  during  several  years  in  Madagascar,  among  the 
Sihanaka  people,  who  live  in  open  country,  and  among  the  Betsimisaraka 
(of  the  forest).  Here  are  a  few  only  of  the  ways  in  which  this  study 
has  proved  significant :  each  point  could  be  elaborated. 

Whatever  study  a  missionary  may  have  undertaken  in  Europe,  he 
begins  here  as  a  complete  ignoramus  in  many  matters  in  which  even 
the  least  “educated”  of  the  people  are  well-versed.  We  need  to 
respect  their  greater  knowledge  in  such  matters.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
common  use  of  the  word  “education”  does  not  allow  for  a  scale  of 
values  in  which  the  undeniable  knowledge  and  skills  of  illiterate  or 
semi-illiterate  peoples  may  be  allotted  a  respected  place.  Some  of  the 
forest-dwellers,  for  example,  could  pass  quite  difficult  examinations 
if  only  there  were  examinations  in  the  subjects  they  know,  and  con- 
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ducted  in  a  manner  suited  to  them.  In  such  tests  the  “educated” 
missionary  (myself)  would  come  out  bottom,  and  Mbaravavy  would 
pass  with  honours.  But  as  the  missionary  moves  up  from  that  kinder¬ 
garten  of  the  school  of  local  custom  where  he  starts,  his  increasing 
knowledge  and  understanding  will  persuade  the  people  that,  despite 
the  handicap  of  foreignness,  he  is  to  some  extent  speaking  to  them  of 
God  and  of  His  demands  from  within  their  own  society. 

No-one  should  be  a  missionary,  at  any  rate  in  a  rural  area,  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  waste,  as  it  seems,  a  lot  of  time.  He  must  sit  and 
listen.  A  time-table  so  tightly-organised  as  to  make  that  impossible 
may  mean  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  efficiently  done,  but  it  may 
I  destroy  something  which,  from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  is  ulti¬ 
mately  more  valuable.  It  will  tend  to  suggest  that  the  missionary  is 
not  interested  in  the  people  as  persons.  In  the  missionary’s  own  home, 
the  caller  should  not  be  hurried  off  the  premises  because  apparently 
he  has  no  business  to  discuss ;  the  tempo  of  his  etiquette  is  slow  and 
to  give  the  impression  of  hurry  will  probably  prevent  him  saying  a 
)  word  of  what  matters  most  to  him.  Then,  out  in  the  villages,  if  the 
missionary  is  determinedly  “religious”  all  the  time,  so  that  he  gives 
the  impression  of  having  no  contact  with  the  people  and  no  con¬ 
versation  except  the  church  or  the  school,  he  must  miss  a  great  deal 
of  value;  and  this  includes  much  that  is  apparently  “secular”  but 
which  on  examination  proves  to  be  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  the  tasks 
and  strategy  of  the  Church. 

The  habit  of  sitting  and  listening,  combined  with  the  attempt  to 
^  follow  up  all  hints  by  observation  or  other  means,  will  soon  teach  the 
I  missionary  something  more — that  there  is  a  hidden  meaning  in  much 
!  that  he  sees.  Sometimes  it  may  be  unsuspected:  the  black  and  the 
red  mason-wasps,  for  example,  look  much  alike,  to  you.  But  whereas 
the  former  is  ignored  by  the  Sihanaka,  the  sight  of  the  red  type  can 
I  cause  quite  a  lot  of  mental  commotion  and  will  probably  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  an  ox  to  put  things  right  with  the  unseen  world.  Some- 
)  times,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  special  meaning, 
as  for  example  in  the  acts  of  cutting  and  throwing  away  plant-stems 
at  funerals  (to  imply  separation,  a  hint  of  fear).  It  is  not  usually 
difficult,  if  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made,  to  find  out  in  due  course  the 
hidden  meaning  which  the  people  themselves  can  explicitly  indicate. 
^  It  is  necessary  to  try  to  estimate  the  significance  of  these  matters  for 
the  emotional  life  of  the  people,  or  for  their  social  organisation,  even 
though  they  may  not  always  realise  or  be  able  to  explain  it. 
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Gradually  in  your  mind  the  area  in  which  your  work  and  study  I 
lie  grows  into  a  unity.  This  unity  is  composed  of  the  various  factors  | 
which  have  made  the  area  and  its  people  what  they  are — geological,  i 
geographical,  economic,  historical,  social,  religious  and  so  on.  The  t 
life  of  the  people  takes  shape  as  an  organism,  in  which  what  affects  * 
one  “member”  affects  the  others.  Thus  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  ( 
are  seen  to  be  working  within  a  situation  in  which  changes  in  one 
department  of  life  affect  much  elsewhere.  The  Gospel  and  the 
Church  will  lose  any  appearance  they  might  have  of  being  pious 
abstractions  concerned  only  with  the  “soul.”  In  most  areas  the  day 
is  long  past  when  the  Church’s  decisions  were  the  chief  cause  of  social 
change.  If  a  missionary  is  “not  interested”  in  the  relations  between  , 
different  aspects  of  the  people’s  life,  or  if  he  “has  no  time”  to  learn 
about  what  is  happening  around  him,  or  to  weigh  it  up  against  a  world 
background,  he  and  those  with  whom  he  shares  responsibility  may 
often  be  seriously  puzzled  as  they  fight  rearguard  actions  on  the  basis 
of  church-habits,  which  were  probably  “creative”  in  their  day,  but 
which  are  not  an  adequate  expression  of  their  faith  for  Christians  of  a  . 
new  generation. 

“Anthropology”  understood  in  this  way  will  certainly  not  be  an 
optional  “subject”  and  still  less  will  it  be  just  the  description  of  some 
“odd”  customs. 

It  is  notorious,  and  professional  anthropologists  often  use  a  heavy 
stick  to  emphasise  the  point,  that  in  the  past  missions  have  “destroyed” 
a  great  deal  of  native  culture.  Was  such  destruction  inevitable? 
Whatever  may  be  true  about  the  past,  here  are  some  matters  which 
are  relevant  to  the  present. 

Firstly,  God’s  word  judges  every  culture :  it  cuts  down  and  builds 
up  without  respect  of  persons.  Western  Christianity  is  not  a  perfect 
incarnation  of  the  Gospel  in  human  thought-forms  and  institutions. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  no  non-Christian  culture  is  to  be  thought  of  ^ 
as  something  like  “an  Eden  before  the  Fall”  by  those  who  share  in  it, 
so  that  any  one  part  of  it  must  be  fenced  off  as  “ours”  and  not  be 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  impact  of  the  Gospel. 

Secondly,  many  customs  are  just  conventional  ways  of  doing  things. 

A  simple  illustration  is  the  fact  that  English  people  beckon  with  the 
fingers  pointing  up ;  but  the  Malagasy  beckon  with  the  fingers  pointing  , 
down.  It  is  particularly  dangerous  if  it  is  assumed,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  that  your  own  obviously  “natural”  way  is  also  “better” 
morally,  or  if  it  is  thought  that  your  way  must  be  more  efficient ;  in 
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I  local  conditions  it  may  prove  less  efficient  because  of  the  people’s 
f  different  ways. 

i  Thirdly,  you  should  be  ready  to  take  hints  and  reflect.  In  the 
*  matter  of  the  attitude  towards  the  dead,  for  example,  European 

Protestantism  has  reacted  strongly  against  Roman  Catholic  practices, 
t  Now  “ancestor  worship,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  many  cultures.  Such  “worship”  seems  irreconcilable  with 
the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  Christ;  what  then  is  to  be  done 
to  protect  the  Church  against  the  old  “ancestor  worship”  attitude? 
Is  the  exact  point  of  view  traditional  in  European  Protestantism  to  be 
inculcated  and  insisted  on  as  the  whole  truth?  Perhaps  reflection  on 
’  the  Gospel  and  on  the  concern  of  the  people  for  family  links  over  all 
their  possible  range  might  lead  to  a  readiness  to  think  again  about  the 
matter.  The  implications  of  the  “Communion  of  Saints”  need  to 
be  thought  through  in  these  non-European  conditions.  But  it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  no  foregone  conclusion  either  that 
there  must  be  no  change  from  traditional  practice,  or  that  there  must 
certainly  be  some  change;  what  is  here  recommended  is  rather  a 
seeking  for  light  and  following  the  argument  “where  it  leads.” 

Lastly,  to  the  enthusiastic  European  who  has  a  genuine  sympathy 
for  what  seem  the  good  points  in  the  framework  of  local  life,  such 
questions  as  the  use  of  indigenous  tunes,  dances  or  other  practices, 
will  often  seem  much  simpler  than  they  do  to  the  Christian  nationals. 
The  latter  will  often  feel  the  undertow  of  old  temptations  in  certain 
,  situations  where  the  missionary  might  think  that,  for  a  Christian,  self- 
control  should  not  be  excessively  difficult.  The  nationals  will  then 
want  a  strict  prohibition  as  a  sort  of  hand-rail  to  protect  them  from 
danger.  This  will  probably  involve  the  “destruction”  of  much  that 
might  be  rescued,  as  it  would  seem.  Later  on,  when  greater  national 
self-consciousness  develops,  they  are  likely  to  show  a  desire  to  resurrect 
and  revitalise  the  old  cultural  forms;  and  then  the  risk  will  be  the 
opposite  one,  of  treating  the  matter  more  as  a  question  of  national 
pride  than  of  the  Christian  life  to  be  lived  within  a  certain  cultural 
tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  third-generation  Christians 
may  be  sufficiently  free  from  that  undertow,  which  was  the  terror  of 
their  grandfathers,  to  adopt  a  constructive  approach. 

Anthropology,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  here,  is  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  preach  the  Gospel  and  serve  the  Church, 
It  is  the  carrying  out  in  different  times  and  places  of  the  practice  of 
Jesus,  who  knew  what  was  in  the  heart  of  man. 
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Pamphlets  and  Paper  Backs 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Advisoiy  Committee  on  Christian  Pamphlets,  a 
body  which  has  been  selecting  and  reviewing  pamphlets  since  1946,  we  shall  in 
future  offer  each  quarter  a  selected  list  of  pamphlets  and  paper-backs  of  interest 
to  our  readers.  We  shall  try  to  grade  them  by  a  simple  system  of  stars: 

•*  indicates  a  booklet  of  exceptional  importance; 

♦indicates  that  it  is  a  very  good  piece  of  work. 

A  listing  with  no  star  indicates  that  it  is  worth  your  attention  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  subject  concerned. 

Tasker,  D.  Letters  to  an  Apprentice.  (An  attempt  to  put  across  the  fundamentals 
of  the  faith  in  simple  language.)  Mowbrays,  5  /. 

♦Colquhoun,  F.  The  Fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  (A  conservative  Evangelical  com¬ 
ment  on  Christian  unity.)  Evangelical  Alliance,  2/-. 

Day,  C.  The  Story  of  Kirk  Week  in  Aberdeen.  Scottish  Churches  “Tell  Scot¬ 
land”  Committee,  3/6. 

♦Bowles,  C.  W.  J.  The  Many  Fundamentalisms.  (A  comment  on  Biblical, 
ecclesiastical  and  other  fundamentalists.)  S.P.C.K.,  1  /-. 

Appleton,  G.  The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Buddhist.  Edinburgh  House  Press, 

2/6. 

♦Neill,  Bishop  S.  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  Lutterworth  Press  (World  Christian 
Books),  2 16. 

Fuller,  R.  H.  Luke's  Witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  Lutterworth  Press  (World  Christian 
Books),  2/6. 

♦♦Rice,  B.  What  is  Christian  Giving?  (A  first-class  account  of  American  church 
giving.)  S.C.M.  Press,  7/6. 

♦Cowling,  E.  Let's  think  about  Money.  (A  brief  account  on  the  same  topic.)  S.P.C.K. , 
3/6. 

♦Walton,  R.  C.  Talking  about  the  Bible.  (A  discussion  book  for  young  people.) 
S.C.M.  Press,  2/6. 

Webster,  D.  Listen  to  the  Wind.  (Popular  information  on  the  world-wide 
Church.)  Highway  Press  (C.M.S.),  2/6. 

B.C.C.  Growing  together  Locally.  (How  the  Ecumenical  Movement  can  be  made 
a  reality  at  the  local  level.)  British  Council  of  Churches,  1  /-. 

Parsons,  M.  Your  Marriage.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  2/6. 

Ulrich,  H-H.  Evangelism  in  Germany.  World  Council  of  Churches,  2/-. 
♦Sweazey,  G.  Evangelism  in  the  United  States.  (Two  background  booklets  edited 
by  D.  T.  Niles.)  World  Council  of  Churches,  2  /-. 

Evans  D.  On  Missionary  Service.  (Frank  and  practical  details  about  missionary 
life.)  South  Africa  General  Mission,  1  /-. 

♦ —  What  is  the  World  Council  of  Churches?  W.C.C.,4d. 

—  Questions  arul  Answers  about  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  W.C.C.,  4d. 
(Two  brief  but  attractive  pamphlets.) 

♦♦Newbigin,  Bishop  L.  One  Body,  one  Gospel,  one  World.  (A  frank  personal 
statement  on  the  Christian  mission  body.)  International  Missionary  Council, 

1/-. 

M.G. 
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The  Missionaries’  Literature  Association,  sponsored  by  the  Baptist  Men’s 
Movement,  would  be  grateful  to  any  reader  of  Frontier  who  would  be  willing  to 
send  on  his  copy,  after  reading  it,  to  a  missionary  or  Church  leader  overseas. 
Offers  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Hon.  Sec.:  W.  E.  French,  15,  Lovedean  Lane, 
Homdean,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Bigger  Than  Little  Rock.  Robert  R. 

Brown,  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

(S.P.C.K.  10s.  6d.) 

The  significance  of  this  short  book  is 
obvious.  It  is  a  brief  assessment  by 
the  Episcopal  Bishop  in  Arkansas, 
Bishop  Brown,  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Churches  in  the  famous  Little  Rock 
racial  dispute.  It  is  refreshingly  free 
from  denominational  bias ;  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  total  effect  of  the 
attitude  of  the  religious  communities. 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish. 

The  main  story  is  well  known  and  is 
distressing  enough,  but  the  story  of  the 
churches’  part  is  hardly  cheering. 
Bishop  Brown  has  rendered  a  real 
service  by  his  frankness.  Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  in  handling  of  racial 
situations  throw  the  first  stone. 

Many  of  the  folk  of  Little  Rock  are 
church  members,  and  some  very  in¬ 
fluential  citizens  are  among  them. 
Moreover,  there  had  been  much  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  churches  about  Christian 
attitudes  in  racial  situations,  and  from 
an  early  stage  in  the  crisis,  now  four- 
and-a-half  years  old,  the  churches 
laid  much  emphasis  on  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Why  then  has  Bishop 
Brown  such  a  sad  story  to  tell  ? 

Some  of  the  reasons  stand  out.  There 
was  a  general  breakdown  in  “  com¬ 
munication  ”  ;  the  churches  did  not 
get  under  the  skin  of  the  City  Hall ; 
and  the  authorities  did  not  understand 
the  churches.  Moreover,  the  churches 
were  divided  among  themselves.  There 
were  the  usual  denominational  divisions, 
and  there  were  divisions  within  any 
one  white  congregation  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  integration  versus  segregation, 
or  Federal  and  States’  Rights.  But  the 
gulf  between  the  churches  which  took  a 
liberal  attitude  on  the  main  race 
question,  and  the  strong  fundamental- 


istic  group  which  took  a  fighting 
segregationist  position  was  even  more 
important.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  local  Council  of  Churches  in  Little 
Rock,  only  a  Ministerial  Alliance.  It 
was  distressing  to  many  ministers  to 
find  out,  when  face  to  face  with  the 
hard  issue,  how  little  effect  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  had  had  and  was  having 
among  their  own  people. 

But  there  are  growing  signs  of  hope. 
Christians  in  Little  Rock  have  learned 
to  pray  together,  to  take  counsel  with 
one  another,  to  distrust  easy  success, 
to  question  their  own  unaided  powers, 
and  to  challenge  the  great  leading  ideas 
of  civilisation,  liberty,  equality,  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  like,  to  reveal  their  prac¬ 
tical  meaning,  and  the  costly  demands 
they  make  on  those  who  would  have  and 
hold  them.  K.G.G. 

Young  Socialists 

Conviction.  Edited  by  Norman 
MacKenzie.  (MacGibbon  and 
Kee,  18s.) 

The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Labour 
Party  agreed  rather  remarkably  four  or 
five  years  ago  that  the  party’s  entire 
programme  needed  rethinking.  The 
rethinking  has  been  done  to  an  extent 
not  generally  recognised.  It  has  been 
done  at  two  levels.  Mr.  GaitskeLvhas 
got  the  official  party  to  agree  to  a  sober 
platform  for  the  1959  (or ’60  !)  election, 
and  lower  down  the  young  men  of  the 
Labour  movement  have  begun  seeing 
visions  again  of  the  kind  of  British 
society  they  would  really  like.  Inevit¬ 
ably,  the  visions  are  to  the  Left  of  the 
party  platform. 

The  best — and  most  influential — book 
on  the  whole  subject  remains  C.  A.  R. 
Crosland’s  The  Future  of  Socialism 
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(Cape,  42s.),  which  not  only  proposes  a 
realistic  moderation  in  immediate  re¬ 
forms,  but  also  foresees  a  Britain  where 
people  actually  enjoy  life.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  good  deal  of  other 
literature.  In  it.  Conviction  ranks  high 
for  readability.  It  is  a  collection  by, 
and  it  would  appear  mainly  for,  the 
younger  generation.  It  is  a  blast 
against  the  “Stalemate  State.”  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done — what,  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  clear  (the  contributors  have 
never  met  as  a  group).  Anyway,  Con¬ 
viction  advocates  a  return  to  the 
crusading  spirit,  but  not  solely  along  the 
emotional  and  extremist  lines  of  the 
Victory  for  Socialism  group.  It  is  a 
graduate  effort.  It  wants  a  spread  of 
intellectual  excitement,  and  of  this 
virtue,  almost  forgotten  in  British 
politics,  it  provides  some  admirable 
examples. 

The  most  important  essay  is  by  Mr. 
Peter  Townsend,  a  young  sociologist, 
and  it  is  finely  entitled  A  Society  for 
People.  He  describes  the  plight  of  our 
5  million  pensioners  and  2  million  men, 
women  and  children  dependent  on  un¬ 
employment  benefits.  He  says  that 
there  may  be  a  million  old  people  who 
cannot  leave  their  homes  unassisted, 
and  pleads  for  an  addition  to  the  Wel¬ 
fare  State — a  Family  Help  Service.  His 
essay  certainly  gives  the  lie  to  the  weary 
suggestion  that  there  is  “nothing  left  to 
reform”  in  Britain,  although  he  prob- 
abl>’’does  not  acknowledge  enough  that 
many  politicians  already  share  his  con¬ 
cern  but  are  daunted  by  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  personnel  problems  involved. 
Anyway,  whether  or  not  the  State  acts, 
here  is  abundant  room  for  action  by 
Christian  congregations. 

Among  other  essayists,  Mr.  Richard 
Hoggart  and  Mr.  Raymond  Williams 
both  discuss  the  debasement  of  our 
popular  culture  and  possible  steps  to 
raise  standards.  This  again  is  surely  a 


field  where  British  Christians  can  act,  | 
whatever  the  State  does  (or  more  j 
probably  does  not).  Mr.  Peter  Shore,  * 
in  a  sharp-eyed  essay  called  In  the  Room 
at  the  Top,  examines  the  methods  used  i 
by  the  highly  taxed  middle  classes  to  > 
get  tax-free  “perks”  and  “expenses,” 
and  so  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
living  (he  believes,  an  unreasonably 
high  standard).  And  colossal  as  would 
be  the  administrative  difficulties  of  any 
attempt  by  the  State  to  stop  the  various 
rackets,  this  essay  also  is  a  challenge  to 
the  Christian  conscience.  (But  one 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  similar 
analysis  of  rackets  among  workers.) 

Miss  Iris  Murdoch,  the  Oxford 
philosopher  and  novelist,  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  essay  wants  “a  more  ambitious  ! 
conceptual  picture,  thought  out  anew  I 
in  the  light  of  modem  critical  philosophy  ’ 
and  our  improved  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  the  moral  centre  and  moral  I 
direction  of  Socialism.”  Hers  is  a  > 
Christian  voice,  but  she  realises  that  the 
heart  of  the  problem  is  that  “a  religious 
and  moral  vocabulary  is  the  possession 
now  of  a  few.”  Perhaps  this  explains 
why  she  cannot  produce  much  by  way 
of  an  answer  to  her  own  demands. 
Indeed,  even  in  this  volume  there  are 
more  than  a  few  examples  of  the 
triviality  which  all  too  quickly  over¬ 
takes  our  thought  about  social  questions 
in  our  age  of  spiritual  bankruptcy. 

D.  L.  Edwards. 

The  Rebirth  of  the  State  of  Israel.  A.  W. 

Kac.  (Marshall,  Morgan  & 

Scott.  20s.  net.) 

Stress  on  some  of  the  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  aspects  of  his  book  enabled  the 
liberal  to  ignore  Belloc’s  attack  in  The 
Jews  on  the  humanistic  supposition 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
Jews  and  the  peoples  among  whom  they 
lived.  This  same  fallacy  has  enabled 
many  to  look  on  the  rise  of  the  State  of 
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Israel  purely  in  terms  of  nationalism 
and  national  suffering.  Any  who  are 
tempted  to  do  so  would  be  well  advised 
to  read  Dr.  Kac’s  book.  They  are  not 
likely  to  find  his  approach  to  the 
subject  attractive,  and  the  380  odd 
pages  are  so  stuffed  with  matter  as 
often  to  be  difficult  reading,  but  for  all 
that  it  should  make  them  realise  that 
what  is  here  involved  is  of  outstanding 
importance  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Kac  makes  us  realise  that  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  new  state  it  has  meant  a  fundamental 
change  in  Judaism,  though  it  may  be 
slow  in  working  itself  out.  The  book 
should  remind  us  too  that  the  existence 
of  the  State  of  Israel  has  meant  that 
many  a  scholar  has  taken  up  a  new 
attitude  to  many  prophecies  which  he 
once  rejected  as  mere  nationalistic 
fancies.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has 
so  little  understanding  for  those  that 
will  disagree  with  him. 

H.  L.  Ellison. 

Church  Growth 

The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  Buganda. 

John  V.  Taylor.  (S.C.M.  Press, 

25s.) 

How  far  is  it  possible  for  Western 
man  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
ways  and  culture  of  an  African  people  ? 
We  are  familiar  with  the  attempts  of 
travellers,  administrators  and  mission¬ 
aries.  Here  is  an  “attempt  at  under¬ 
standing’’  from  a  different  approach. 
Mr.  Taylor,  writing  with  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  intuition  of  an  artist,  offers  a 
scholarly  piece  of  research  into  a  new 
realm.  His  book  should  be  welcome 
alike  to  those  who  work  in  Uganda  or 
in  any  other  part  of  Africa,  to  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  sociologists  as  much  as 
to  churchmen  and  missionaries.  Above 
all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  Africans  of  the  coming  day, 


who  are  increasingly  becoming  the 
students  and  interpreters  of  Africa’s 
own  story. 

For  ten  years  a  missionary  in  Uganda, 
as  Principal  of  an  Anglican  theo¬ 
logical  college,  Mr.  Taylor  came  into 
contact  with  many  of  the  problems  he 
handles  in  this  book.  In  1956  he  was 
asked  by  the  Missionary  Studies 
Department  of  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  to  make  a  study  into  the 
“depth”  of  the  impact  of  Christianity 
on  an  African  people.  Other  studies 
having  been  undertaken  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  urban  areas  and  their  problems, 
Mr.  Taylor  chose  to  concentrate  on 
rural  communities  in  Uganda  ;  so  for 
three  months  he  lived  “with”  a  village, 
sleeping  in  a  small  hut  and  sharing  as 
far  as  he  could  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  In  his  study  he  seeks  to  con¬ 
vey,  as  he  says,  the  “peasants’-eye 
view.” 

Mr.  Taylor  reverently  but  fearlessly 
touches  many  aspects  of  African  village 
life  which  are  baffling  to  a  Western 
mind.  Spirit-worship  and  witchcraft  are 
still  far  more  widespread  than  most 
missionaries  and  mission-supporters 
like  to  imagine.  In  chapters  entitled 
“World  View,”  he  puts  these  problems 
into  a  new  setting  and  pleads  that  in 
these  “pagan”  traditions  there  is  a 
world  view  and  an  attitude  to  life — a 
theology,  in  fact — which  deserves  to  be 
examined  seriously  and  objectively. 
“The  theological  college  is  certainly  the 
place  where  the  old  reactions  towards 
paganism  of  mingled  antagonism,  scorn 
and  fear  should  be  superseded  by  a  new 
level  of  understanding  out  of  which  the 
Church  may  be  equipped  with  a  fresh 
insight  into  its  own  Gospel  and  more 
efifective  pastoral  methods.” 

Mr.  Taylor  traces  the  development  of 
the  Church  from  its  earliest  stages  to 
the  present  day.  He  shows  how  the 
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original  pattern— the  Church  in  the 
household — at  first  so  readily  absorbed 
into  Buganda  society,  gave  way  to  a 
“pyramid”  structure  where  control  of 
Church  affairs  passed  increasingly  into 
the  hands  of  Europeans  who,  retreating 
“upwards”  into  higher  positions,  there¬ 
by  gradually  lost  touch  with  the  “grass¬ 
roots”  of  the  village  church.  While 
recognising  both  necessity  and  merit  in 
the  growth  of  institutions  which  for 
fifty  years  have  absorbed  so  much  of 
the  missionaries’  attention,  Mr.  Taylor 
pleads  that,  once  again,  a  measure  of 
pastoral  care  be  devoted  to  the  villages. 
Where  there  has  been  a  falling  away 
from  church  attendance  or  lapsed 
effort  in  the  struggle  to  accept  new 
patterns  of  morality,  he  traces  this  in 
large  measure  to  the  lack  of  “quite 
ordinary  methods  of  parochial  work, 
thorough  visiting  and  thoughtful  pre¬ 
paration  of  worship.”  While  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  debt  the  Uganda  Church 
owes  to  the  great  Revival  movement 
which  has  been  at  work  in  Uganda  over 
a-quarter-of-a-century,  Mr.  Taylor 
maintains  that  “there  are  obvious 
dangers  in  looking  for  a  revival  to  solve 
the  problems  which  may  be  due  to 
mistaken  policy  or  some  other  un¬ 
recognised  factor.  Nostalgic  attempts 
to  recover  the  simplicities  of  a  first- 
generation  church  may  prove  to  be 
only  an  evasion  of  responsibility  to¬ 
wards  new  demands  facing  the  third  or 
fourth  generation.” 

Mr.  Taylor  reveals  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  Church  in  Uganda 
that  could  depress.  He  himself  refuses 
to  be  depressed  :  indeed,  one  is  left  with 
an  impression  of  wondering  gratitude 
that  in  spite  of  man’s  blind  error  and 
faulty  groping,  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
been  so  surely  at  work  in  the  Church 
in  Uganda.  The  message  heard,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  may  be  different  from  the 
message  preached,  “but  provided  that 


the  preacher  is  faithful  according  to 
the  terms  of  I  Corinthians  2,  the  Word 
of  God  will  be  made  audible.”  Will  the  j 
Buganda  Church  and  other  African  ' 
churches  be  enabled  by  God’s  grace  to  \ 
discover  a  new  synthesis  between  a 
saving  Gospel  and  a  total  unbroken  ' 
unity  of  society?  The  World  Church  l 
awaits  something  new  out  of  Africa.  • 
Ruth  L.  Douglass. 

> 

The  Silent  Rebellion.  A.  M.  Allchin.  > 
(S.C.M.  25s.)  ‘ 

The  Undistorted  Image.  Archimandrite 
Sofrony.  (Faith  Press,  18s.) 

At  first  sight  the  monastic  life  seems 
to  be  merely  an  attempt  to  carry  to  its 
only  logical  conclusion  the  life  of  a  ' 
“holy  club”  withdrawing  from  all 
worldly  concerns.  But  this  is  only  at 
first  sight.  Mr.  A.  M.  Allchin  in  his 
fascinating  study  of  Anglican  religious 
communities  for  women  in  the  last 
century  shows  the  close  connection 
between  social  needs  and  conditions  and  t 
the  rise  of  the  “sisterhoods.”  In 
Victorian  England  “a  young  woman  ?• 
wishing  to  engage  in  full  time  social  f 
welfare  work,  in  nursing  or  teaching” 
could,  by  joining  an  Anglican  sister-  ' 
hood,  find  opportunities  which  were 
hardly  open  elsewhere.  And  this  came 
at  a  time  when  the  Salvation  Army  and 
other  factors  were  in  a  new  way  drawing  t 
“people’s  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  their  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  Church.” 

A  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  withdrawn 
in  contemplation  on  his  rocky  penin¬ 
sula,  seems  to  be  as  far  from  the  world 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  But  Athos  exists  > 
for  the  sake  of  the  world.  We  can  i 
never  know  how  much  we  owe  to  the  [ 
prayers  of  the  Athonite  monks  and  [ 
others  like  them.  Twenty  years  ago  a  , 
great  saint  of  the  age-old  tradition  of  the  | 
Eastern  Church  died  on  Mount  Athos. 

He  was  a  simple  Russian  peasant  called 
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Silouan  (or  Silvan)  and  an  account  of 
his  life  and  writings  is  given  in  The 
Undistorted  Image.  This  is  not  an 
entirely  satisfactory  record  of  him,  but 
his  holiness  and  his  winning  per¬ 
sonality  shine  through.  What  I  can 
only  call  his  prose  poems  have  a  special 
beauty  and  originality.  Take  this,  for 
instance,  “The  souls  of  the  saints,  O 
Lord,  hast  thou  drawn  into  thyself,  and 
they  flow  to  Thee  like  gentle  rivers.” 
The  day  will  surely  come  when  “Adam’s 
Lament”  will  be  included  in  every 
anthology  of  Russian  literature.  Don’t 
take  it  from  me.  Get  hold  of  the  book. 

Fr.  Silvan’s  withdrawal  from  the 
world  was  extraordinary.  One  of  the 
monks  who  was  a  “father  confessor” 
read  newspapers  to  help  him  to  pray  for 
the  world  outside  the  “wilderness” 
where  the  monks  lived  “seeing  nothing,” 
till  “gradually  the  soul  forgets  the  world 
and  becomes  shut  up  in  herself.  Prayer 
then  grows  weak.  But  when  I  read  the 
newspapers  I  see  how  it  is  with  the 
world,  how  people  suffer,  and  that 
makes  me  want  to  pray.”  But  Fr. 
Silvan  thought  otherwise.  “News¬ 
papers  don’t  write  about  people  but 
about  events.  .  .  .  They  confuse  the 
mind  .  .  .  whereas  prayer  cleanses  the 
mind  and  gives  it  a  better  vision  of 
things.”  “I  don’t  quite  see,”  said  the 
father  confessor. 

I  make  no  apology  for  including  a 
review  of  this  book  in  a  journal  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  subject  of  worldly  holiness. 
It  is  always  useful  to  remind  oneself  of 
the  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts  which 
God  gives  his  people.  Otherwise  we  are 
in  danger  of  setting  up  our  own  spiritual 
inclinations  as  a  pattern  for  everyone. 

J.W.L. 

Healing  and  Salvation.  Dorothee  Hoch. 

(S.C.M.  6s.  by  post.) 

This  forty-eight  page  pamphlet  is  very 
good  indeed.  Pastor  Hoch  of  Basel,  sets 


about  investigating  the  healing  miracles 
of  today.  The  first  part  of  this  essay 
is  devoted  to  the  biblical  context  and  is 
excellent,  showing  how  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Old  Testament  God  has 
offered  men  a  “protected  area”  from 
evil  powers.  Man  is  subject  to  disease 
and  the  powers  of  evil  through  wander¬ 
ing  from  the  presence  of  God  and 
attempting  to  live  without  Him.  In 
the  New  Testament  there  is  a  new 
place  of  protection,  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  a  fresh  approach  to  the  study  of  heal¬ 
ing  and  is  well  argued.  As  the  Church 
became  at  home  in  the  world  and  lost 
the  sense  of  being  “called  out,”  so  its 
teaching  about  sickness  changed  ;  now 
it  was  held  to  come  from  God  (despite 
the  contrary  teaching  in  the  Gospel)  and 
the  endurance  of  it  deemed  to  be 
meritorious.  “At  the  same  time  the 
Church  became  more  hostile  towards 
the  science  of  healing”  and  Justinian 
banned  the  study  of  medicine  as  part 
of  his  policy  of  suppressing  paganism. 

There  is  a  useful  differentiation 
between  the  healing  of  Christ  and  other 
kinds  of  “miracle”  which  are  examined 
in  some  detail.  Pastor  Hoch  is  help¬ 
fully  critical  in  her  assessment  of  some 
of  the  more  popular  accounts  of  healing 
from  America  and  elsewhere. 

Douglas  Webster. 

With  Mackinnon  on 
the  Ethical  Frontier 

A  Study  in  Ethical  Theory.  D.  M. 
Mackinnon.  (A.  &  C.  Black, 
21s.  net.) 

Professor  Mackinnon  in  his  Study  in 
Ethical  Theory  writes  as  he  talks, 
allusively,  intimately,  exploring  as  he 
goes  along.  Going  along  with  him  is 
like  being  guided  through  a  mountain 
region  enveloped  in  cloud.  Every  now 
and  then  a  familiar  landmark  appears, 
but  in  a  completely  unexpected  place. 
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forming  part  of  an  unfamiliar  group  ; 
and  the  pass  which  you  thought  would 
land  you  on  that  ridge  turns  out  to  be 
connected  with  something  quite  different. 

Mackinnon  conducts  us  through 
(you  would  have  thought)  a  well- 
mapped  piece  of  country.  The  Utili¬ 
tarians  and  Kant  are  treated  at  great 
length  ;  Butler  and  Moore,  Hegel  and 
Prichard  are  referred  to  in  some  detail 
and  St.  Paul  in  II  Corinthians.  Moral 
Freedom,  Ethics  and  Politics,  Meta¬ 
physics  and  Religion  are  subjects  for 
discussion.  Mackinnon  takes  up  these 
well-worn  topics,  and,  using  the  tools 
of  modem  logical  criticism,  cuts  in  on 
the  conversations  (to  use  his  own  meta¬ 
phor)  which  the  philosophers  have  with 
the  plain  man  and  with  one  another. 
He  invites  us  to  overhear  as  he  talks 
to  them  and  to  himself,  and  he  flatters 
us  by  somewhat  too  frequently  saying 
“of  course,”  as  much  as  to  say  “of 
course  you  would  have  thought  of  that 
point  for  yourself.” 

The  method  is  dialectical.  That  is, 
the  subject  of  the  book  and  its  purpose 
only  appear  as  we  go  on.  Thus  towards 
the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Freedom  he 
will  say  perhaps  the  real  subject  of  this 
chapter  is  the  problem  of  the  soul ;  at 
p.  221  he  says  that  if  we  think  back  to 
the  sort  of  conversations  which  the 
philosopher  takes  part  in,  some  things 
at  least  concerning  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  book  may  begin  to 
become  clearer.  The  subject  may 
perhaps  be  summarily  described  as  the 
possibility  of  metaphysics  ;  the  relation 
between  motive  and  result  in  ethics  and 
their  relative  importance ;  or  again, 
what  do  I  commit  myself  to  if  I  say 
that  it  profits  nothing  if  a  man  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  soul ;  or 
again,  what,  if  any,  is  the  coimection 
between  “ought”  and  “is”? 

How  can  the  Utilitarian  know  that 
the  value  of  a  good  will  depends  on  its 


results?  Is  it  certain  he  has  not  left 
out  some  of  the  facts  ?  How  can  the 
seeker  after  inner  integrity,  autonomy 
or  holiness  know  that  this  search  is  not 
a  luxury  confined  to  the  fortunate  few, 
a  contingent  fact  about  some  people, 
like  speaking  with  an  Edinburgh 
accent?  How  can  the  pacifist,  tom 
between  the  claim  of  absolute  loyalty 
to  his  principles  and  the  knowledge 
that  his  action  may  make  another  war 
more  likely,  balance  the  one  considera¬ 
tion  against  the  other  ?  When  making 
an  act  of  repentance  with  the  words, 
“I  could  have  helped  doing  what  I  did,” 
what  am  I  committing  myself  to  be¬ 
lieving  about  freedom?  In  offering 
unconditional  obedience,  how  can  I 
know  that  the  Unconditioned  is 
“there”  to  be  obeyed? 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  Mackinnon’s 
thesis  that  no  short  answer  can  be  given 
to  questions  like  these,  nor  indeed  can 
they  be  answered  at  all  in  speculative 
terms.  They  can  only  be  answered  by 
a  resolute  grappling  with  the  actual 
problems  of  conduct,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  contribution  is  to  explore 
laboriously  and  discover,  if  he  can,  the 
convictions  which  men  actually  live  by 
and  what  they  say  about  them,  and  to 
make  clear  their  implications. 

Thus  the  exploratory  method  is  the 
only  one  possible,  and  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  summarise  an  argu¬ 
ment  whose  essence  is  in  the  argument 
and  not  in  the  conclusion.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  those  who  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophers 
referred  to,  and  some  clue  to  the  practice 
of  religion,  will,  if  they  are  patient,  be 
better  philosophers  and  perhaps  better 
men,  for  having  travelled  in  Mac¬ 
kinnon’s  company. 

“Of  course,”  says  Mackinnon  “our 
crucial  criterion  of  the  reality  as  distinct 
from  the  illusory  quality  of  that  to 
which  one  has  given  oneself,  is  love.” 
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Our  crucial  criterion.  But  to  utter  this 
“our”  one  must  have  committed  one¬ 
self  to  live  by  love,  and  at  least  have 
seen  enough  of  what  love  means  to 
recognise  one’s  failure  and  repent. 
Whether,  if  we  do  take  love  as  our  clue, 
we  can  still  say  anything  about  God  or 
the  Unconditioned,  is  left  an  open 
question.  What  is  not  an  open  question 
to  anyone  who  has  travelled  in  Mac- 
kinnon’s  company  is  that  the  search  for 
truth  is  costly,  and  supremely  worth 
while ;  and  perhaps  this  one  point 
more — that  whatever  anyone  has  sin¬ 
cerely  seen  and  lived  by  is  worthy  of 
reverent  investigation,  because  there  is 
almost  certainly  “something  in  it.” 

T.  R.  Milford. 

Saints  at  Home 

John  Venn  and  the  Clapham  Sect. 

Michael  Hennell.  (Lutterworth 

Press,  30s.) 

John  Venn  was  Rector  of  Clapham 
for  twenty  years  from  1793.  It  was  a 
key  appointment  because  it  coincided 
with  Henry  Thornton’s  first  plans  for  a 
Clapham  Sect.  Thornton  had  the 
practical  sense  to  see  that  reform  in 
church  and  society  needed  the  common 
thought,  prayer  and  fellowship  of  a 
closely  knit  group  of  friends.  That  could 
only  then  be  achieved  by  getting  them 
to  live  in  the  same  place,  and  that 
place  must  be  near  London.  Clapham 
suited  the  bill.  It  was  four  miles  from 
Westminster  Bridge  and  there  were 
four  coaches  a  day. 

Thornton’s  plans  prospered  and 
“the  Saints”  grew  and  flourished.  Mr. 
Hennell’s  book  is  full  of  the  names  of 
Thornton,  Wilberforce,  Stephen,  Grant, 
Eliot,  Macaulay  and  others  like-minded. 
Venn  was  Minister  to  the  members  of 
this  group :  he  was,  in  fact,  their 
chaplain.  It  was  not  large  ;  indeed  in 
1813  Venn  only  had  150  communicants 
in  his  diurch.  The  Saints  met  in  one 


another’s  homes  for  discussion,  and 
united  in  common  worship.  Venn 
shared  all  their  concerns :  indeed,  he 
was  himself  at  the  centre  of  some  of 
their  most  earnest  debates. 

Mr.  Hennell  shows  that  their  interests 
were  far  wider  than  is  often  suspected. 
They  covered  at  least  four  fields  in  all 
of  which  they  achieved  astonishing 
results.  The  Anti-Slavery  campaign  is, 
perhaps  the  most  famous.  They  were 
also  the  founders  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and,  largely,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Contrary  to  what  has  been  said  of 
them,  they  concerned  themselves  with 
people  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  :  they 
were  committed  to  parochial  schools, 
to  aid  for  “distressed  manufacturers” 
and  the  “relief  of  the  poor.”  Finally, 
and  not  least,  they  set  new  standards 
of  personal  devotion  and  conduct — 
severe  ones,  but  much  needed  in  that 
age.  Many  of  their  enterprises  only 
gathered  way  slowly,  and  others  struck 
the  rocks  rather  badly.  But  they  never 
faltered,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood 
John  Venn,  a  solid  man,  leading  and 
encouraging. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  details  which  throw  light  on  the 
methods  the  friends  followed.  This 
intimate  material  is  not  easily  available 
to  the  modem  reader  and  it  helps  him 
answer,  even  amid  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  today,  the  question  of  what 
makes  a  lay  movement  succeed. 

K.G.G. 

Bultmann  in 
Perspective 

The  Christian  Message  and  Myth. 

L.  Malevez.  (S.C.M.  Press,  25s.) 

This  critical  examination  of  Bult- 
mann’s  attempt  to  separate  Message 
from  Myth,  by  a  distinguished  Jesuit 
theologian,  represoits  a  notable  addi- 
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tioD  to  the  Library  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology  published  by  the  S.C.M.  Press. 
There  is  the  added  distinction  of  Dr. 
Olive  Wyon’s  accurate  and  sensitive 
translation.  Fr.  Malevez  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  all  Bultmann’s  works 
but  the  weight  of  his  critique  falls  on 
the  brief  but  epoch-making  lecture  of 
1941,  of  which  the  title  sums  up  the 
issue  :  New  Testament  and  Mythology  : 
The  Mythological  Element  in  the  Message 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Problem 
of  its  Interpretation. 

The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  careful  and  objective  analysis  of 
Bultmann’s  purpose  and  argument. 
The  exposition  is  scrupulously  fair  and 
full  credit  is  given  to  the  positive  ele¬ 
ments  deemed  to  be  of  value.  Even 
where  he  disagrees,  Fr.  Malevez  is  at 
pains  to  defend  Bultmann  against  what 
he  regards  as  unfair  or  improper 
criticism.  While  one  could  hardly 
describe  these  chapters  as  “Bultmann 
without  tears,”  they  do  provide  an 
excellent  account  of  Bultmann’s  thought. 
The  author,  however,  cannot  commend 
it.  In  addition  to  the  many  faults  and 
weaknesses  detected  in  the  argument, 
Fr.  Malevez  sees  the  total  effect  of 
Bultmann’s  theology  in  drawing  many 
from  traditional  Christianity  and  leading 
them  in  the  path  of  a  purely  philo¬ 
sophical  existentialism  which  risks  re¬ 
taining  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the 
name. 

Hence  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
shorter  but  more  significant,  brings 
Bultmann  under  the  Verdict  of  Tradition. 
The  author  recognises  that  Bultmann 
has  made  a  contribution  to  Christian 
thought — and  his  comments  on  the 
shattering  effect  of  this  on  Protestant 
theologians  are  enlarged,  in  an 
Appendix,  with  a  confrontation  of 
Bultmann  with  Barth — but  he  considers 
that  the  insistence  on  Demythologizing 
and  on  the  Existential  Interpretation  of 
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the  Message  has  so  over-reached  itself 
as  to  endanger  the  truth  which  Bultmann 
is  concerned  to  defend.  The  argument 
is  developed  under  five  heads :  the  * 
charge  that  he  has  taken  away  the 
Christian’s  Lord  ;  the  assumption  that 
traditional  Christianity  is  incompatible 
with  contemporary  scientific  thought ; 
and  with  philosophy ;  an  implicit 
dualism ;  and  a  general  impoverish-  , 
ment  of  the  Faith.  Thus  judged,  Fr.  ' 
Malevez  claims,  Bultmann’s  version  of 
the  Gospel  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
thought,  whether  for  the  believer  or  the 
unbeliever. 

While  we  can  go  a  long  way  with 
Fr.  Malevjz  both  in  the  assessment 
and  in  the  critique,  there  is  one  thing 
that  gives  reason  to  pause.  The  intro¬ 
duction  concludes  :  “In  the  end,  it  will 
appear,  as  we  think,  that  Bultmann 
has  not  shaken  the  foundations  of  the 
traditional  theology  of  the  Incarnation 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Bultmann  is 
not  concerned  to  shake  foundations —  j 
for  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay — 
but  with  what  is  built  on  that  foundation, 
and  there  is  apostolic  warrant  for  some 
variety  of  materials !  Have  Fr.  Malevez’ 
apprehensions  in  respect  of  certain 
negative  aspects  of  Bultmann’s  thought  ' 
obscured  the  positive  quality  of  his 
main  purpose  ?  It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  suggest  that  Fr.  Malvez  has  ^ 
erected  his  own  image  of  Bultmann  in 
order  to  knock  it  down,  but  it  may  be 
asked  whether  Bultmann  himself  would 
accept  as  a  full  account  of  his  position 
that  against  which  Fr.  Malevez’  argu¬ 
ments  are  so  ably  directed. 

Marcus  Ward. 
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Jung  on  the  Frontier 

The  Undiscovered  Self.  C.  G.  Jung.  ■ 
(Kegan  Paul.  10s.  6d.) 

One  hesitates  to  give  the  name  of 
Christian  to  a  man  who  never  explicitly  • 
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confesses  “that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh”  (II  John:  7).  But  for 
^  many  years  Dr.  Jung  has  been  at  least 
a  fellow  traveller  with  Christianity  and 
now  in  the  ninth  decade  of  his  life  he 
has  written  a  book  that  is  unmistakably 
on  “the  Christian  frontier.”  In  The 
Undiscovered  Self  he  applies  his  vast 
wisdom  to  the  public  and  political  dis- 
^  tresses  of  western  man.  This  little  book 
is  confusing  ;  it  would  not  be  by  Jung 
if  it  wasn’t.  He  will  not  force  untidy 
facts  into  pigeon  holes.  But  it  is 
illuminating. 

“What  is  the  signiflcance  of  that  split, 
symbolised  by  the  ‘Iron  Curtain,’ 
i.  which  divides  humanity  into  two 
halves?”  (p.  3).  Jung  seems  to  be 
saying  that  our  souls  are  split  (that  is  a 
truth  to  which  both  the  Bible  and 
modem  psychology  bear  witness),  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  “projecting”  the 
split  in  ourselves  on  to  our  opponents 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain 

*  and  that  we  can  only  be  made  whole 
if  we  reconcile  personality  and  com¬ 
munity  inside  the  Church.  Jung  says 
some  good  things  about  the  deper¬ 
sonalisation  of  modem  life  and  he 

I  makes  some  cmde  but  telling  criticisms 
of  western  Christendom’s  failure  to 
achieve  a  harmony  of  freedom  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  He  does  not  consider  the 
^  experience  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Christ¬ 
endom  which  seems  to  many  of  us  to 
have  been  successful  in  this  matter, 
where  western  Protestants  and  Catholics 
have  failed.  In  criticising  the  churches 
he  distinguishes  between  a  “creed”  and 
a  “religion”  but  his  view  of  creeds  and 
'  formulations  is  rather  mechanical.  In¬ 
deed  he  seems  to  use  the  word  “creed” 
for  what  Bonhoeffer  calls  “religion” 
and  to  use  “religion”  for  what  Bon¬ 
hoeffer  calls  “religionless  Christianity.” 

He  asks,  “Have  I  any  religious 
experience  and  immediate  relation  to 

*  God,  and  hence  that  certainty  which 


will  keep  me,  as  an  individual,  from 
dissolving  in  the  crowd?”  (p.  88).  And 
he  answers,  if  I  understand  him  right, 
“Yes,  through  the  Son  of  Man.”  As  a 
psychiatrist  or  healer  of  the  soul  he 
sees  no  hope  except  in  Christ.  But, 
speaking  always  as  a  psychiatrist,  he 
refuses  to  answer  that  “metaphysical” 
question  whether  and  in  what  sense  the 
Gospel  record  is  tme.  That  way  of 
getting  out  of  it  will  not  do.  If  it  is 
metaphysics  to  ask  whether  a  fact  is 
tme,  then  we  must  all  be  metaphysicians. 
But  after  reading  The  Undiscovered  Self 
I  And  it  hard  to  imagine  that  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  Jung  does  not  believe 
what  all  Christians  believe.  J.W.L. 

The  Birth  of  a  Plural  Society.  The 
Development  of  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  1894-1914. 
L.  H.  Gann.  (Manchester 
University  Press.  25s.) 

Mr.  Gann’s  excellent  study  is  the 
first  conce.Tied  with  Northern  Rhodesia 
by  a  professional  historian.  The  book 
grew  out  of  a  request  by  the  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Institute  for  Social  Re¬ 
search  at  Lusaka  for  a  basic  historical 
outline  as  an  auxiliary  to  its  anthro¬ 
pological  studies.  Instead  of  a  list  of 
dates,  Mr.  Gann  has  produced  a  highly 
significant  analysis  of  the  early  Euro¬ 
pean  occupation  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
designed  to  show  how  the  plural 
society  existing  in  1914  was  brought 
about  through  the  complex  interaction 
between  various  types  of  African  society 
and  different  groups  of  Europeans — 
missionaries,  administrators  and  settlers. 
His  analysis  is  firmly  based  on  local 
records,  but  he  has  heightened  its 
validity  by  the  use  of  anthropological 
material.  This  will  no  doubt  worry  a 
good  many  historians  ;  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  problems  raised  by 
African  history  can  be  adequately 
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studied  unless  the  historian  uses  know-  little  affected  by  missionary  endeavour."  f 

ledge  of  tribal  systems.  One  hopes  that  Nevertheless,  the  Africans  trained  by  ’ 

Mr.  Gann’s  example  will  be  followed  these  resourceful  missionaries  were  an  ^ 

by  others.  In  some  respects  his  book  important  adjunct  to  European  pene-  ^ 

does  suffer  from  its  original  intention,  tration  when  it  became  a  reality  with  ( 

Little  space  is  given  to  incorporating  the  arrival  of  the  officials.  Once  the  ( 

within  the  narrative  any  of  the  raw  country  was  pacified  and  the  slave  * 

data  on  which  the  study  is  based,  trade  suppressed,  taxation  became  a ,  ^ 

Without  this  descriptive  texture  the  main  instrument  of  policy,  both  to :  [ 

book  remains  somewhat  lifeless  and  provide  the  Company  with  revenue  and 

monochromatic  in  tone.  to  mobilise  the  cheap  African  labour' 

At  the  time  Livingstone  first  made  force  for  which  the  newly  arrived 
Europe  aware  of  Central  Africa,  the  European  farmers  and  miners  were 
vast  area  which  was  to  become  Northern  clamouring.  In  a  particularly  clear  and 
Rhodesia  was  far  from  peaceful :  the  lucid  section,  Mr.  Gann  analyses  the 
weaker  tribes  were  preyed  upon  both  settlers’  establishment  in  Northern 
by  the  stronger  tribes  and  by  the  Arab  RJiodesia  against  the  background  of 
slave  traders.  It  is  Mr.  Gann’s  central  economic  events  throughout  southern  t 
thesis  that  “Northern  Rhodesia’s  main  Africa.  Small  in  number  (and  therefore  , 
exportable  source  of  wealth  was  its  cohesive)  and  with  the  means  of 
manpower’’  and  it  was  this  that  the  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
British  South  Africa  Company  in-  the  settlers  thought  of  the  indigenous 
herited  by  defeating  the  slave  traders,  population  as  a  vast  labour  supply. 

The  account  of  how  this  was  achieved  They  regarded  the  Africans  with  con- 
is  preceded  by  a  short  section  on  the  tempt  and  had  little  understanding  of , 
work  of  the  missionaries  who  were  the  African  traditional  ways  of  life.  The 
first  European  arrivals  in  many  parts  race  attitudes  that  were  generated  at 
of  the  country.  At  first  the  influence  of  this  period  of  first  contact  have  tended 
these  “men  of  certainty’’  was  consider-  to  persist ;  and  they  now  bedevil  the 
able,  but  they  were  never  sufficiently  attempts  of  the  plural  society  of 
numerous  to  be  of  the  first  importance  Northern  Rhodesia  to  find  a  permanently 
and  Mr.  Gann  follows  the  anthro-  stable  basis  for  existence, 

pologists  in  thinking  that  tribal  cul-  Richard  Brown. 

tures  as  a  whole  “were  comparatively 


LAY  BISHOPS 

“.  .  .  the  expansion  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Church  in  the  first  centuries  mainly 
happened  through  the  unrecorded  witness  of  the  ordinary  membership,  i.e.  the 
laity,  by  their  word  and  their  way  of  life.  A  true  exemplification  of  Roland  Allen’s 
The  Spontaneous  Expansion  of  the  Church.  Related  to  this  aspect  of  the  primitive 
Church  and  of  the  first  three  centuries  is  the  rarely  realised  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  great  Church  Fathers,  the  first  prominent  theological  thinkers  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  were  laymen  of  ^eat  ability.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  very 
prominent:  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine.  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  having 
become  bishops  so  to  speak  by  surprise,  were  essentially,  by  their  whole  education 
and  long  ‘secular’  career,  laymen  .  .  .’’ 

Hendrik  Kraemer,  A  Theology  of  the  Laity  (p.  20). 
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Birth  of  a  Dilemma.  Philip  Mason.  (O.U.P.,  30/-.) 

Breve  Histoire  de  fOecumenisme.  Paul  Conord.  (Collection  *'Les  Bergers  et  les 
Mages.") 

Catholic  Resistance  in  Europe. 

Coming  World  Civilization.  William  Ernest  Hocking.  (Allen  &  Unwin,  16/-.) 
Confession.  Max  Thurian.  (S.C.M.,  10/6.) 

Evolution  by  Natural  Selection.  Darwin  &  Wallace.  (C.U.P.,  25/-.) 

Evolutionary  Theory  and  Christian  Belief.  David  Lack.  (Methuen,  10/6.) 

Flood  Tide  in  China.  G.  P.  Fitzgerald.  (Cresset,  25/-.) 

For  My  Name's  Sake.  Ronald  Seth.  (Bles,  18/-.) 

From  Mission  Field  to  Independent  Church.  Hendrik  Kraemer.  (S.C.M.,  ISf-.) 
Ghana  Assembly  of  the  I.M.C.  R.  K.  Orchard.  (Edinburgh  House  Press,  12/6.) 
Gods  of  the  Greeks.  Carl  Kerdnyi.  (Pelican,  4/-.) 

Homewards.  Herbert  Gresford  Jones.  (S.P.C.K.,  7/6.) 

Human  Situation  (Gifford  Lectures).  W.  MacNeile  Dixon.  (Pelican,  5/-.) 
Introduction  a  TEcumenisme.  Maurice  Villain.  (Eglise  Vivante.  Caisterman, 
87  FF.) 

Invading  Gospel.  Jack  Clemo.  (Bles,  10/6.) 

Lambeth  Speaks.  Dewi  Morgan.  (Mowbrays,  5  /-.) 

Land  in  Search  of  God.  Stanley  J.  Rowland,  J.V.  (Random  House,  $3.95.) 
Living  World  of  the  Old  Testament,  The.  Bernhard  W.  Anderson.  (Longmans, 
30/-.) 

Mind  of  St.  Paul.  William  Barclay.  (Collins,  16/-.) 

Noah's  Ark.  John  Miles.  (Puffin,  3  /6.) 

Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  1959.  (Church  Assembly  and  S.P.C.K., 
27/6.) 

Practical  View,  A.  William  Wilberforce.  (S.C.M.,9/6.) 

Protestant  Ministry.  Daniel  Jenkins.  (Faber,  12/6.) 

Recent  Developments  in  the  South  African  Mission  Field.  G.  B.  A.  Gerdener. 

(Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  18/6.) 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Individual.  W.  P.  Witcutt.  (S.P.C.K.,  12/6.) 

Rise  of  Meritocracy.  Michael  Young.  (Thames  &  Hudson,  15/-.) 

Russian  Orthodox  Church.  (Moscow  Patriarchate.) 

Socialism  in  one  Country.  E.  H.  Carr.  (Macmillan,  45  /-.) 

Theology  of  the  Laity,  A  (Hulsean  Lectures).  Hendrik  Kraemer.  (Lutterworth, 
15/-). 

We  Have  a  Gospel.  J.  S.  Brewis.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  6/6.) 

Widows  and  Their  Families.  Peter  Mavis.  (Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  18/-.) 
World  Health.  Fraser  Brockington.  (Pelican,  5/-.) 


“And  he  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  some  to  be  prophets,  some  to  be  evangelists 
and  some  as  shepherds  and  teachers,  for  the  equipment  of  the  saints  for  the  work 
of  diakonia,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  body  of  Christ.’  The  last  sentence  is  of 
peculiar  importance.  The  customary  way  to  read  it  has  always  been  to  separate 
‘the  equipment  of  the  saints’  by  a  comma  from  ‘for  the  work  of  diakonia,’  b^use 
diakonia  was  translated  by  ‘ministry’,  conceived  in  the  sense  of  a  special  catego^ 
of  people  with  a  special  function,  ‘the  ministry.’  W.  Robinson  is  quite  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  Greek  text  does  not  give  any  support  to  putting  a  comma 
after  ‘saints.’  It  is  really  startling  to  notice  how  radically  the  meaning  of  the 
text  is  altered  by  the  removal  of  this  comma.  It  restores  to  the  text  the  meaning 
which  fits  in  wiUi  the  picture  the  New  Testament  gives  of  all  the  saints,  i.e.  all  the 
members,  being  ministers,  servants  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church.  It  rules  out 
the  use  of  the  text  as  a  corroboration  for  the  condition  of  the  Church  as  we  know  it 
by  tradition,  viz.  the  ‘ministry,’  the  diakonia  as  a  specialised  sphere.” 

Hendrik  Kraemer,  A  Theology  of  the  Laity  (pp.  139-140). 
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NEW  EPWORTH  BOOKS 

THE  FAITH  OF  A  METHODIST 

Tht  Fernley-Harlley  Leeturt,  1958 
By  ERIC  BAKER,  M.A..  Ph.D..  D.D. 

This  year’s  lecture  represents  an  avowed  attempt  by  a  leading  Methodist  scholar  and 
statesman  to  “reach  the  ordinary  man  in  the  pew — and  the  street.”  Dr.  Baker  claims,  as 
did  John  Wesley  himself,  that  “the  faith  of  a  Methodist”  is — ^just  plain  Christianity. 

8a.  Sd.  nil 

THESE  ARE  THY  WONDERS 

A  Book  of  Sitmons 

By  G.  T.  BELLHOUSE,  M.A.,  B.D. 

“Wonders” — a  creed  which  does  not  contain  that  word  is  a  poor  creed.  For  our  God, 
^e  God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Christian  experience,  is  a  God  who  works  wonders.  He 
is  not  just  a  vague,  universal  presence,  but  a  living  God,  a  God  who  is  ever  seeking  to 
enter  the  human  heart  and  make  all  things  new.  8s.  6d.  rut 

LIVINGSTONE’S  AFRICA 

Tisterday  and  Today 

By  Rt.  Hon.  JAMES  GRIFFITHS,  M.P. 

Africa  has  never  been  more  in  the  news  than  today,  when  growing  peoples  take  their  place 
in  the  comity  of  nations.  Certainly  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  not  least  the  “white  world,” 
needs  to  come  to  terms  with  Africa.  7s.  6<1.  rut 

MINISTRY  AND  PRIESTHOODS  CHRIST’S  AND  OURS 
By  T.  W.  MANSON,  D.D.,  D.Litt. 

Dr.  Manson  gave  the  Scott  Lidgett  Memorial  Lecture,  1956,  and  the  Arthur  S.  Peake  Memorial 
Lecture,  1957.  The  two  lectures  were  on  related  subjects,  so  they  are  here  combined  in  one 
volume.  6b.  61I.  rut 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ATOMIC  AGE 
By  Prof.  C.  A.  COULSON,  F.R.S. 

On  what  scale  must  we  plan  the  future  use  of  nuclear  power,  and  in  what  frame  of  mind 
should  Christians  approach  the  splendid  opportunities  for  the  future?  Is  Christian  responsi¬ 
bility  here  on  a  different  level  from  non-Christian  ?  These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
Prof.  Coukon  deals  with,  and  he  shows  where  and  in  what  spirit  the  answers  may  be  found. 

3s.  6<1.  rut 
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The  popular  series  of  colour  film¬ 
strips  on  Books  of  The  Old  Test¬ 
ament  is  now  available  in  four 
groups : 

GENESIS 

(6  filmstrips,  6  gns.) 

THE  EARLY  KINGDOM 
(5,  5gns.) 

KINGDOM  OF  DAVID 
(6,  6gns.) 

THE  PROPHETS 

(6,  6gns.) 

Each  set  boxed,  complete  with 
notes;  single  filmstrips  25/-  each. 

Edacalional  Prodnetions 

EAST  ARDSLEY 
WAKEFIELD  ::  YORKS. 


CHRIST’S  HOPE 
OF  THE  KINGDOM 

by 

Alexander  McLeish 

In  view  of  Christ’s  teaching  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  its  reception 
down  through  the  history  of  the 
Church,  many  accepted  attitudes 
need  to  be  challenged,  and  many 
questions  asked  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  missionary  obligation  of  the 
Church  in  the  present  world  situ¬ 
ation.  An  answer  to  some  of 
these  questions  is  attempted  in 
this  study. 

Price  6/-  (post  paid  6/6) 
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